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Social Studies Made 
Interesting to Secondary- 
School Pupils 


OUR ECONOMIC WORLD 


By Wallace W. Atwood and Ruth E. Pitt - 





HIS thoroughly up-to-date book renders an important service to pupils in the 
eatly secondary-school years. It gives them the knowledge of fundamental 
economic and geographic facts which they need to understand better today’s 


world conditions and act intelligently as future citizens. 


And it supplies its wealth of useful information before youngsters are old enough 
to leave school, 


OUR ECONOMIC WORLD gives full understanding of the major objectives of 
an ideal social-studies program in the first years of secondary school. These objectives 
are: (1) general knowledge of world geography; (2) knowledge of natural advan- 
tages and resources as distributed over the earth ; (3) preparation for making tentative 
choice of an occupation. The book shows how the world’s peoples live—how 
our economic system works. It is a solid foundation for further social studies. 


Its language is so clear, so simple, so interesting, that the text is a pleasure to 
study. There is an abundance of excellent illustrations. 
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race problems than to some of the problems he 
has selected for consideration. 

Part IV, which is entitled “An Approach to 
Social Planning,” is in large part an expanded 
presentation of the theoretical ideas and classifi- 
catory devices discussed concisely in the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

The book’s prefatory remarks satisfactorily es- 
tablish an integrative perspective. “Each problem 
is in reality a cluster of problems. Thus, from this 
point of view, the problem of poverty is classified 
as economic, but is redefined as a mixture of 
physical, mental, and cultural, as well as eco- 
nomic disabilities.” It is consistent to expect that 
solutions to social problems will be interrelated 
also. Unfortunately, the promise of this clear 
and adequate point of departure is not fulfilled 
in the subsequent theoretical portions of the 
book. Both the introductory chapter on “Inter- 
ests, Values, and Problems” and the concluding 
Part IV are grimly literal expressions of the au- 
thor’s main purpose that “social problems must 
be redefined.” Redefinition follows definition; re- 
classification pursues classification. The over-all 
effect defeats the author’s stated purpose. 

If one can avoid the aforementioned theoretical 
sections of the book, he will find it useful. Each 
social problem is discussed clearly. The chapters 


are nicely organized and the source materials are | 


up to date and pertinent. 
Mitton L. BARRON 
Syracuse University 


EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy. By Frances J. Brown. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv, [ 


626. $4.00. 


This book, prepared by a member of the staff 
of the American Council on Education, should 
make a notable contribution to its field. Derived 
from an extended teaching experience in a uni- 
versity which carried the torch for educational 
sociology, it provides an excellent handbook for 
many instructors who are looking for a guide to 
the content of educational sociology. 

However, the book reveals that the content of 
educational sociology continues to be derived 
from the subjective judgment of men who teach 
these courses. This reviewer wishes it might be 
otherwise and that the author might have taken 
some bold steps toward the achievement of 2 
defensible content for college courses bearing the 
title of this book. This is especially true because 


this is one of the few if not the first book on edu | 


cational sociology published in a decade. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Assuming that the major goal of education is 
the transmission of the cultural heritage, an as- 
sumption that may not be accepted by all edu- 
cators, we may conclude that too little space 
(Chapter 4) has been given in this volume not 
only to the nature of culture but also to its ap- 


plication to the teaching process. Furthermore, in 
| Chapter 11 the discussion of the school in “re- 
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lation to culture” is limited to a brief treatise on 
the history of education. 
Similarly, if we assume with Finney that “the 


) objectives of education are the institutions of so- 
| ciety,” we again find deficiencies. One chapter is 


assigned to the family but, even at the risk of 
seeming to deteriorate almost into lesson plan- 
ning, the author could have given more space to 
a delineation of how the family, with the goal 
of gaining larger personal adjustment for the 
pupils, might be incorporated constructively and 
consistently into the curriculum. 

In other chapters are found equally inadequate 
analyses of the vocations, of health facilities, and 
of recreation. Also the importance of the state 
and its government are merely skirted in a dis- 
cussion of “‘social attitudes.” 

As a parallel to a treatment of the cultural 
heritage and the institutions, other colleagues 
would insist that the attainment of an intelligent 
and effective social control is the major goal of 
education. Although Sumner and his folkways 
have received many passing nods, the contribu- 
tions to social control by E. A. Ross, F. E. Lumley, 
William Albig, and Walter Lippmann, to name 
only a few, are conspicuously absent. A portion of 
one chapter, which the author uses for a discus- 
sion of social control, is scarcely adequate for the 
outcomes we might expect. 

Also, it can be argued that the scope of educa- 
tional sociology is consistent with, if it does not 
actually correspond to, the formulation of the 
curriculum. Here the author might have ex- 
panded his comments (Chapter 13) on the cur- 
riculum into a volume. The relationships be- 
tween social organization and the curriculum are 
largely the content of educational sociology. Pre- 
sumptuous as it seems, the sociologist and the so- 
cial theorist should set the limits for and deter- 
mine the content of the curriculum. 

Despite the seemingly harsh comments which 
are recorded herein, the reviewer must report 
that he has not found any book, bearing this or 
a similar title that meets his tastes and fulfills his 
dreams. 

Joun A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 
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ADOPTED in Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Utah; and in 
many cities, including St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
is designed for the course that is often re- 
ferred to as the new type of economic edu- 
cation. This book is an outgrowth of two 
previous editions that have been used suc- 
cessfully for more than ten years. The 
content and emphasis have been brought 
up to date in terms of the latest thinking 
and research in this field. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
has a strong appeal to students because the 
economic applications are practical. They 
have a dollars-and-cents value. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy studying such topics as 
how to read advertisements, buying on the 
installment plan, obtaining small loans, 
selecting investments, social security, how 
to buy life insurance, and many other 
timely topics. 


The subject matter in CONSUMER ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS is highly integrated. 
Six different types of subject matter are 
included as follows: (a) applied economic 
principles, (b) general buying principles, 
(c) specific buying principles, (d) financial 
problems, (e) legal problems, and (f) per- 
sonal management. 
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HANDBOOK FoR Discussion Leavers. By J. Jeffrey 
Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank. New York: 
Harper, 1947. Pp. viii, 118. $1.75. 

This compact little volume will be useful pri- 
marily to those who are organizing group discus- 
sions for the first time, but it should also be of 
interest to experienced leaders who want a quick 
refresher as they think through their plans for a 
new season of forums or lectures. The book is val- 
uable, not because it presents any great amount 
of new material on the subject, but because it 
gives, in brief, the basic steps to be taken in plan- 
ning and carrying out a program of group discus- 
sion. The authors offer a distillation of experi- 
ence and writing; in fact, some of the materials 
are adapted by Professor Auer and Professor Ew- 
bank from their two earlier books on group dis- 
cussion, one a college textbook, the other a 
handbook for the Educational Services branch of 
the United States Navy. Although it is addressed 
to adult community leaders, this book might be 
used profitably by the adviser and student leader 
in a school debate and forum club. 

Chapter I defines seven types of planned group 
discussions, and indicates how they may be used 
by private and public groups for exchanging in- 
formation, developing attitudes, formulating poli- 
cies, releasing tensions, and indoctrination. The 
first four of these techniques are of rather general 
interest; the last is especially useful to groups 
wishing to promote particular programs or doc- 
trines. 

The second chapter presents in some detail the 
techniques for choosing and phrasing topics suit- 
able for the group involved, selecting the indi- 
vidua!s who will participate, and arranging the 
details of publicizing and holding the meeting. 
Since this is a practical, down-to-earth treatment 
that includes many of the common-sense tech- 
niques familiar to experienced discussion leaders, 
it should help the novice to make the most of his 
opportunities and to avoid unfortunate mistakes. 

Equally practical and specific is the chapter de- 
voted to the responsibilities and techniques of the 
discussion leader. In addition to a general out- 
line of what qualities the leader must have and 
what part he must and must not play in the dis- 
cussion, the authors suggest definite procedures 
that may be used in leading each of the seven 
types of discussion groups dealt with in this vol- 
ume. The authors have given, for example, 
twenty-two typical situations that a discussion 
leader is likely to meet, with questions he might 
ask “to handle the impatient cure-all members,” 
or “to draw the timid but informed member into 


the discussion,” or “to cut off the speaker who is 
too long winded.” Also, there are some sample 
outlines of typical discussions of the conference, 
the panel, and the symposium type as they might 
be worked out in practice. 

A short section on evaluation suggests a few 
results that might be expected, and others that it 
is unreasonable to expect, from successful group 
discussion, and briefly indicates a small number 
of simple techniques for measuring results. 
Sample shift-of-opinion ballots and rating scales 
are included. 

Three useful aids are an excellent index and 
two appendices—the first a short list of sources of 
study materials, with names and addresses of the 
organizations that publish them and a few typi- 
cal items; the second, a few annotated references 
to other books on group-discussion leadership. 
The very busy citizen, who is usually the person 
who chooses or is chosen to be a discussion 
leader and who will perhaps not have the time 
or the opportunity to refer to these longer vol- 
umes, May appreciate the compactness of this 
Handbook for Discussion Leaders. He may wish 
to recommend it to the members of his advisory 
council or forum-planning group, whose under- 
standing of the whole process of discussion is as 
important to the success of a meeting as that of 
the leader himself. 

LaAurRA M. SHUFELT 
Hudson (N.Y.) High School 
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The WORLD is the unit of study in... 


ZOE A. THRALLS’ 


THE WORLD 


ITS LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A junior high school geography organized around the world framework of climatic re- 
gion. In it junior high school pupils study the daily living of all peoples around the world. 
Published this month. 


e GOLDMAN e¢ HUNT'S 


THE 
WORLD’S HISTORY 


Traces the development of civilization from its beginning in India, China, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia to the westernized world of today. Published in May, 1947, it has already 
been adopted in Texas, Indiana, Kansas and Oklahoma, and ordered for class use by hun- 


dreds of schools throughout the country. 


Each book is handsomely illustrated, with an abundance of charts, 
maps, and graphs. Each book appeals to pupils because of the vivid 
writing and many stories of human interest. 


Send for examination copies to consider for next fall’s classes! 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago ! 
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PRACTICING WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


EARLY one billion of the earth’s popu- 
lation (total about two billion) are chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. Be- 

tween 200 and goo million of these children are 
starving, nearly 500 million are hungry. Men 
everywhere must bow in shame before the 
enormity of this crime. But all who claim their 
birthright as human beings are also called upon 
to act. Social studies teachers have a rare oppor- 
tunity to practice world citizenship and to 
further better international understanding. Let 
us redouble our efforts. 

Individuals or classes wishing to send food and 
dothing can do so through CARE, a non-profit 
organization serving about fourteen European 
countries. Ten dollars sent to CARE, 50 Broad- 
way, New York 4, New York, will purchase a food 
package containing 40,000 calories. CARE 
guarantees delivery. Food and clothing can also 
be sent, of course, through any one or more of 
scores of other organizations. 

Undesignated collections of books and maga- 
zines, for which the need is desperate, can be sent 
prepaid to the American Book Center, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., where they will be 
sorted, allocated, crated, and shipped overseas. If 
you wish to designate the recipient, collections 
must be sent through one of the many private 
agencies listed in the CIER Handbook described 
below. 

The Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., was organized to stimulate 
and coordinate American efforts to aid in the 
work of educational reconstruction. It operates 
through more than 200 organizations, and has 
issued a number of useful leaflets. Going to 
School in War Devastated Countries is an 
eighteen-page pamphlet (cost 5 cents) that pre- 
sents a series of vivid pictures of the desperate 
condition of educators in the war-torn lands. 
How Your Organization Can Help is a one-page 
flyer summarizing the most urgent needs and 
giving specific directions for forwarding contri- 
butions. A Project for High School Graduating 
Classes is a four-page leaflet that outlines a plan 


whereby the 1948 graduating class of a school in 
the United States can raise a memorial fund to 
aid a similar school in one of the war-devastated 
countries. The CJER Handbook is a 66-page 
bulletin containing the names, addresses, and 
pertinent information about organizations with 
programs for international educational recon- 
struction. 

The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
is also conducting a vigorous campaign to aid 
teachers and students in war-torn lands. An eight- 
page leaflet, Report on Adoption and Sponsor- 
ship of War Orphans, prepared by the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, outlines 
specific ways whereby Americans (including 
groups, or classes, of students) may “adopt,” or 
sponsor, individuals or even entire schools. 

The NEA Journal for March, 1948, contains 
a report of the NEA-sponsored Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. This was originally planned as a 
special Thanksgiving-to-Christmas campaign. To 
date, total receipts amount to more than 
$220,000, and contributions are still welcome. 

The American Junior Red Cross is also con- 
ducting an extensive campaign to aid children 
in other lands. From your local chapter you may 
secure a four-page leaflet describing the National 
Children’s Fund. In operation since 1919, this 
project for aid to needy children has in recent 
years become increasingly important. Your local 
chapter will also supply you with a four-page 
leaflet entitled American Junior Red Cross Gift 
Boxes containing specific directions for students 
who wish to pack and send to children overseas 
small boxes of toys, school supplies, medicine, 
and other items. 

Another extremely important campaign now 
under way and scheduled to reach a peak in 
April and May, 1948, is the United Nations- 
sponsored Crusade for Children. For the first 
time in history, an international organization 
composed of responsible representatives of gov- 
ernments all over the world issued a direct appeal 
to every individual everywhere for direct action 
to help children. In the United States twenty- 


five voluntary foreign relief agencies have com- 
(Continued on page 159) 
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PRACTICING WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


EARLY one billion of the earth’s popu- 
lation (total about two billion) are chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. Be- 

tween 200 and goo million of these children are 
starving, nearly 500 million are hungry. Men 
everywhere must bow in shame before the 
enormity of this crime. But all who claim their 
birthright as human beings are also called upon 
to act. Social studies teachers have a rare oppor- 
tunity to practice world citizenship and to 
further better international understanding. Let 
us redouble our efforts. 

Individuals or classes wishing to send food and 
dothing can do so through CARE, a non-profit 
organization serving about fourteen European 
countries. Ten dollars sent to CARE, 50 Broad- 
way, New York 4, New York, will purchase a food 
package containing 40,000 calories. CARE 
guarantees delivery. Food and clothing can also 
be sent, of course, through any one or more of 
scores of other organizations. 

Undesignated collections of books and maga- 
zines, for which the need is desperate, can be sent 
prepaid to the American Book Center, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., where they will be 
sorted, allocated, crated, and shipped overseas. If 
you wish to designate the recipient, collections 
must be sent through one of the many private 
agencies listed in the CIER Handbook described 
below. 

The Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., was organized to stimulate 
and coordinate American efforts to aid in the 
work of educational reconstruction. It operates 
through more than 200 organizations, and has 
issued a number of useful leaflets. Going to 
School in War Devastated Countries is an 
eighteen-page pamphlet (cost 5 cents) that pre- 
sents a series of vivid pictures of the desperate 
condition of educators in the war-torn lands. 
How Your Organization Can Help is a one-page 
flyer summarizing the most urgent needs and 
giving specific directions for forwarding contri- 
butions. A Project for High School Graduating 
Classes is a four-page leaflet that outlines a plan 





whereby the 1948 graduating class of a school in 
the United States can raise a memorial fund to 
aid a similar school in one of the war-devastated 
countries. The CIER Handbook is a 66-page 
bulletin containing the names, addresses, and 
pertinent information about organizations with 
programs for international educational recon- 
struction. 

The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
is also conducting a vigorous campaign to aid 
teachers and students in war-torn lands. An eight- 
page leaflet, Report on Adoption and Sponsor- 
ship of War Orphans, prepared by the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, outlines 
specific ways whereby Americans (including 
groups, or classes, of students) may “adopt,” or 
sponsor, individuals or even entire schools. 

The NEA Journal for March, 1948, contains 
a report of the NEA-sponsored Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. This was originally planned as a 
special Thanksgiving-to-Christmas campaign. To 
date, total receipts amount to more than 
$220,000, and contributions are still welcome. 

The American Junior Red Cross is also con- 
ducting an extensive campaign to aid children 
in other lands. From your local chapter you may 
secure a four-page leaflet describing the National 
Children’s Fund. In operation since 1919, this 
project for aid to needy children has in recent 
years become increasingly important. Your local 
chapter will also supply you with a four-page 
leaflet entitled American Junior Red Cross Gift 
Boxes containing specific directions for students 
who wish to pack and send to children overseas 
small boxes of toys, school supplies, medicine, 
and other items. 

Another extremely important campaign now 
under way and scheduled to reach a peak in 
April and May, 1948, is the United Nations- 
sponsored Crusade for Children. For the first 
time in history, an international organization 
composed of responsible representatives of gov- 
ernments all over the world issued a direct appeal 
to every individual everywhere for direct action 
to help children. In the United States twenty- 


five voluntary foreign relief agencies have com- 
(Continued on page 159) 





SOCIAL EDUCATION 


WHAT IS NEEDED? 
Comments by Mark Starr 


HE urgency of your editorial is justified. 

Social science must advance to instigate 

and guide group activity to unite the 
world now that physical science has torn the 
atom apart. Dangerously we have tried to forget 
the challenge of atomic energy and world gov- 
ernment, and tried to bury, beneath an accumu- 
lation of verbiage, the grim fact that humanity 
may commit cosmic suicide. 

However, I do not see your conflict between 
“moral principles” and “the use of the sword.” 
The absolute non-resistance of Tolstoi and 
Gandhi ignores that right needs might. An 
international police force would have at its 
disposal the sword of atomic energy to use as 
a final argument against any anti-social activity 
on the part of an individual or a group. 

Emerson declared, “Ends pre-exist in the 
means,” and, it seems to me, that our basic prob- 
lem in education is that we have not yet made 
up our mind about the ends to which organized 
education. should aim. Have we as educators 
thought out clearly the necessity of abating and 
limiting national sovereignty in order to secure 
an organized world safe for human beings to 
live in? Are we educating our citizens to look 
upon national wars as outmoded as dueling 
between individuals? Are we emphasizing ade- 
quately what the two billion people of this 
planet have in common beneath many obvious 
differences? 

In the matter of the individual in relation 
to his local community, do we know for what 
ends we are shaping our students? Can education 
confine itself to providing tools without suggest- 
ing aims and ideals for personal and civic good 
behavior? Are we helping students to realize 
that individual pecuniary gain becomes danger- 








The March issue of Social Education carried a brief 
editorial under the question, What is Needed? Copies 
of this editorial were sent to several leading repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, politics, and religion 
with an invitation to join in a brief symposium. This 
is the first, and to date only, reply received. 

Mark Starr is Educational Director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Despite his 
heavy responsibilities he has on a number of occasions 
generously contributed his time and experience to 
social studies teachers. Once again we express our 
thanks for his cooperation. 








ous under certain circumstances? Are we teaching — 
them that the farmer who grows the corn is | 
much more important to community welfare 
than the speculator who gains a fortune by © 
gambling on a variation in its price at the com © 
modity exchange? Have we awakened to face the — 
problems of group life in the trade union, pro 
fessional association, employers’ organization, © 
etc., into which our students will graduate? My ~ 
own view is that we must recognize that progres © 
depends upon sccial planning in accord witha 7 
full preservation of the Bill of Rights. Much of ~ 
the nonsense which is talked about “free enter. 7 
prise” is camouflage for a retention of vested © 
interests in the status quo. Even by definition, — 
free enterprise should include both private and 
public enterprise. Meanwhile much of our mass 
media perpetuates social illiteracy much more 
quickly than the school can overcome it. The huck- 
ster’s budget for the singing commercial is greater 
than the cost of preparing the next generation. 


RESIDENT ROBERT HUTCHINS, University of 

Chicago, has proposed an immediate attempt 
to re-educate our adult population to prepare 
them for the urgencies of the world situation. 
In international politics such re-education should 7 
destroy the double standard of morality. For | 
example, it is no reply to the Soviet indictment |— 
of our lynchings to point to the Soviet concentra ~ 
tion camps. Surely both are wrong! It is no 
reply to the crimes of the Soviet NKVD to let 
loose American loyalty purges in which opinions 
are made criminal. America Firsters and Soviet 
Firsters are both second in importance to the 
preservation and enrichment of civilization. 

We should watch the potentialities of aggres- 
sive imperialism in our own country as well as 
point out those in the behavior of other countries. 
There is surely no difficulty in our international 
relations which cannot be overcome if, instead — 
of fighting the problem and letting hangovers of 
tribalism interfere with our judgment, we try to | 
solve the problem of misunderstanding and fear. 
(That goes for industrial relations in our native 
community too.) 

All this is easy to say but it involves a radical 
change in our methods of teaching, in the text ~ 
books which we use and in the adoption of a | 
conscious aim for our social education. It seems 
to me that the basic disease from which Western | 


and Eastern civilization suffers is the nationalist ~ 


tribalism which becomes dangerous in an inter 
dependent world. The social scientist cannot 
escape his responsibility to provide an antidote. 
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Useful Courses of Study: I. Senior 
High School Social Studies 











OW to enrich and enliven the daily 
proceedings of the classroom is a con- 
tinual challenge to the alert social 

studies teacher. Pupils learn more easily if their 
interest is high, if there is variety in their day- 
to-day work, if they have opportunities for par- 
ticipation in planning, and if their individual 
needs are recognized. The purpose of this article 
is to call attention to selected courses of study 
which offer useful short-cuts to the busy social 
studies teacher. These courses of study have been 
developed within the framework of the condi- 
tions and needs of particular cities or states. If, 
however, the user operates on the basis of edu- 
cational principles involved in proper utilization 
of a resource unit, and adapts his selections to 
the needs and interests of the particular group, 
he may draw on courses which have been planned 
in quite different circumstances from his own. 
Those included have been chosen on the basis 
of their usefulness and probable availability to 
the classroom teacher. Other factors seeming 
equal, the more recent courses have been in- 
cluded. These criteria, together with space limita- 
tions, have automatically eliminated many fine 
curriculum bulletins and courses of study from 
the scope of this presentation. 

The courses of study included are recom- 
mended as highly useful—without imputing lack 
of usefulness and without implying criticism of 
the excellent ones that had to be omitted. Neither 











In this, the first of a series of three articles, a 
member of the staff of the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago describes a number of courses 
of study in the social studies at the secondary school 
level. Succeeding articles will deal with the social 
studies curriculum of the elementary school (through 
the sixth grade) and the junior high school grades. 

Reprints of this article are available at ten cents 
each. Write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











Dorothy Merideth 








are judgments implied as to the relative merits 
of various curriculum patterns or types of course 
organization. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


NE of the most recent courses of study in 

American history for the senior high school 
is Louisville’s Tentative Course of Study, Units 
of United States History.? It is a collection of 
eight resource units, each of which contains an 
overview, a statement of purposes, suggested ap- 
proaches to study of the unit, materials and 
activities for developing the unit, and a bibli- 
ography. The developmental section of the unit 
is presented in double column form, with “Un- 
derstandings to be developed” on the left serving 
as an outline of content, and the right-hand 
column labeled “Instructional materials” pro- 
viding references, activities, etc. The eight units 
may be classified as topical in organization. The 
titles are: “We, the American People and Our 
Nation”; “The Quest for Freedom and Justice”; 
“Pioneers All”; “One Nation and One People”; 
“Free Enterprise and a Free People”; “The 
American City and City Life”; “We, the People, 
and the Foreign Policy of Our Country”; “To- 
day We Build for Tomorrow.” Different teacher 
committees were responsible for different units, 
with the result that there is considerable varia- 
tion from unit to unit as to the most fully 
developed part. The unit on “We, the People, 
and the Foreign Policy of Our Country,” for 
example, is especially strong in suggested learn- 
ing experiences and materials, the latter includ- 
ing both reading references and audio-visual 
materials. In general, the suggested activities 


*I. James Quillen, Using a Resource Unit. Washington, 
D.C.: National Association of Secondary School Principals 
and National Council for the Social Studies, 1942. Pp. go. 
10 cents. 

*Curriculum Bulletin 8, Part 5. Louisville, Kentucky: 
Louisville Public Schools, 1947. Pp. 167. Out of print. 
Available only in the curriculum centers that have been 
established in a number of the large universities. 
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provide for variety (i.e., writing, speaking, draw- 
ing, dramatization, etc.) and seem practicable of 
execution in a typical classroom. There are strong 
factual bibliographies and page assignments 
given for topics within each unit. Film lists in- 
clude most standard films and seem to be up to 
date. No fiction is suggested. There is a general 
discussion of principles of evaluation. There is 
a useful appendix, which is also found in the 
Louisville course of study for world history and 
is described in connection with that volume (see 
below). Fold-in charts in the front and back of 
the book give an over-all picture of the social 
studies program, grades 1-12, of which the Ameri- 
can history course is a part. These should be 
suggestive for teachers who are aware of the 
importance of coordinating their work with the 
rest of the social studies program in their school 
system. 


NOTHER recent course of study well worth 

the attention of teachers of American his- 
tory is that issued by the Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction. It occupies the second part 
of World History and United States History for 
Senior High Schools. Twelve chronological units 
carry students through the entire time span of 
United States history, with attention at ap- 
propriate times to our relations with other parts 
of the world. The final unit deals with cultural 
and scientific changes. The pattern of unit pres- 
entation and the features which will be most 
helpful are similar to those which are described 
in detail in connection with the world history 
portion of the bulletin (see below). 


ROM the San Diego, California, public 

schools come three source units for United 
States History, cach prepared by Thomas E. Walt 
with assistance from a teacher advisory committee, 
and published in separate mimeographed pam- 
phlets by the San Diego City Schools Curriculum 
Center. The titles are: How the United States 
Became an Independent Nation (1947. Pp. 51. 
21 cents.); How the United States Established 
a Stable Government (1947. Pp. 41. 19 cents.); 
How the People of the United States Are Striving 
to Expand Social and Economic Equality (1947. 
Pp. 33. 17 cents.). Each unit includes an intro- 
ductory statement as to the nature and timeliness 


* Indianapolis, Indiana: Depaziment of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1947. Pp. go. (Mimeo.) No charge. Current edition ex- 
hausted. Revised edition ready in the autumn of 1948. 


of the content, a list of major understandings to | 
be gained from study of the unit, an outline of | 
content, a sample study guide for students, and ” 
a teaching guide of suggested activities and ma. ~ 
terials. Three levels of assignment are described, 
The first consists of study questions organized 7 
after the outline of content. The second lists ” 
research topics, panel discussion topics, and as 
signments of maps, charts, and cartoons from © 
which the student may choose. The third and © 
most advanced level includes such additional © 
activities as reading a book (lists given), writing © 
stories or plays set in the period being studied, — 
etc. The teaching guide suggests pretest items, ~ 
films, field trips, discussion questions, vocabulary ~ 
lists, etc., listed under the headings of intro ~ 
ductory, developmental, and culminating. Sug © 
gestions for evaluation are on the informational 
level. Both essay and objective test questions of 

a factual nature are given; the latter are largely 
adapted from the National Council for the So ~ 
cial Studies bulletin of test items for American 
history.* This was also the source of many of the ~ 
pretest items. Units one and two will probably 
be useful for a teacher who wishes to teach chrono 
logical units focused on the period of the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitution. The materials recom- 
mended are those easily available to most schools; 
the units are logically organized and presented. 
In general all three units are stronger in the good 
discussion questions posed than in activity-type 


projects. 


N INTERESTING approach to topical 

organization of American history for the 
senior high school is presented in the eleventh 
grade program of St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
Development of Our American Way of Life, — 
Course of Study in American History is made ~ 
up of detailed outlines of content for eight “In ~ 
terest Areas.”® It proposes useful organizational 
threads for conventional American history ma 
terials, and calls attention to much significant ~ 
material which has usually been overlooked. | 
Titles of the “Interest Areas” indicate the eight 
problems or topics chosen for focus: “Our Heter- 
ogeneous Population”; “Democracy on the | 
American Plan”; “Political Parties as Instru |7 


‘The latest edition is Howard R. Anderson, Everet F. 
Lindquist, and Harry D. Berg, Sélected Test Items in © 
American History, Rev. Ed. Washington, D.C.: National q 
Council for the Social Studies, 1947. 

*Curriculum Bulletin No. 18. St. Paul, Minnesota: St 4 
Paul Public Schools, 1946. Pp. 160. (Mimeo.) 75 cents. 
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mentalities of Our Democracy”; “A Well-in- 
formed Citizenship Perpetuates Democracy”; 
“Economic Aspects in the Development of the 
American Way of Life”; (including a suggested 
unit, which could be adapted to other states, on 
“safeguards of labor interests in Minnesota”); 
“Our Military Policy—An Aspect of American 
Life” (the problem of universal military training, 
placed against background of past military poli- 
cies of the U.S.); “American Diplomacy in World 
Affairs”; “Bulwarks of American Democracy.” 
In spite of the lack of reference lists of any sort, 
or of suggested activities or teaching procedures, 
this bulletin has worthwhile suggestions for the 
teacher of American history who wishes to follow 
a topical approach. 


ERHAPS the most complete resource units 

available for senior high school American 
history are those developed by the Long Beach, 
California, public schools. Six units are included 
in the two volumes entitled United States History 
and Government. The titles indicate the content 
presented: “The People of the United States” 
(emphasis on intergroup relations can be made 
easily); “The Development of Political Democ- 
racy and Nationalism in the United States”; 
“The Economic Development of the United 
States”; “The United States, a World Power”; 
“Social Development of the United States”; 
“Government Services.” Each unit is set up with 
an introduction, a statement of outcomes that 
may be anticipated, a list of suggested problems 
and questions, an analysis of the unit (indicating 
content), suggested activities, suggestions for 
evaluation, and a bibliography. The “anticipated 
outcomes” will be thought provoking because of 
the comprehensiveness of the lists, which are ar- 
ranged in terms of understandings, value pat- 
terns, habits and skills, and generalizations. The 
activities are classified as initiatory, develop- 
mental, and culminating. The lists are long, with 
individual activities fully described, and with 
good lists of references provided. They should 
be useful to any teacher, no matter how experi- 
enced. Each unit has an appendix which gives 
audio-visual material lists, evaluation tests and 
exercises, and other miscellaneous material. The 
audio-visual lists are excellent to give an overview 
of what is available. The sections on evaluation 





*Rev. Ed. Long Beach, California: Long Beach City 
Schools, 1945. Pp. 129, 156. (Mimeo.) Not for distribution 
to individual teachers. 


should be most helpful for they include attitude 
scales, interpretation of data tests, application of 
principles tests, and illustrative items for inter- 
est inventories, questionnaires, and information 
tests. The reading lists include parallel texts, 
non-fiction references, biography, and fiction. 
Each novel has a one-line identification as to 
theme or period and the fiction lists have a 
good range in terms of content, reading diffi- 
culty, and maturity level of interest. Long Beach 
curriculum materials are not for sale to indi- 
vidual teachers, but may be examined without 
charge in the curriculum laboratories of the 
larger universities and school systems in all parts 
of the country. 


WO courses of study which suggest many 

interesting, practicable student activities are 
those of Ithaca, New York, Course of Study in 
Social Studies, Eleventh Grade,’ and Cleveland, 
Ohio, American History and Government, Part I, 
Part II.8 The Ithaca course is organized in five 
chronological units, that of Cleveland in twelve 
units which combine the chronological and topi- 
cal approaches. Both give convenient page refer- 
ences to parallel texts, to special histories, and 
to other reference materials. In each case it 
will be necessary to supplement the reading lists 
with publications of the last three or four years. 
One handy feature of the Cleveland course is 
the generous list of special report or panel topics, 
with two or three specific reading references. The 
statement of objectives in the Cleveland course 
will be thought provoking for teachers who are 
re-examining their own aims in teaching Ameri- 
can history. 


HE Dallas public schools have issued two 
f gos pamphlets for use in American his- 
tory classes, History 7, A Study Guide for Pupils, 
and History 8, A Study Guide for Pupils.® They 
differ from other courses described in that they 
are intended for pupil use, but the activities and 
bibliographies make them of value for American 
history teachers whose pupils cannot have the 
booklets in their hands. Since they are inexpen- 
sive, teachers who cannot have access to some 


"Ithaca, New York: Ithaca Public Schools, 1944. Each 
re paged separately; approximately 120 pages. (Mimeo.) 
1.00. 
*Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Public Schools, 1943. Pp. 
109, 127. (Mimeo.) 60 cents each. 
* Dallas, Texas: Dallas Public Schools, 1946. Pp. 73, 61. 
25 cents each. 
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of the fuller courses described above may wish 
to purchase their own copies. The organization 
is chronological through the Civil War, topical 
for the recent period of American history. The 
bulletins follow the same pattern as the Dallas 
materials for world history which are described 
in more detail below. 


Wortp History 


HE curriculum revision program which pro- 

duced the excellent American history course 
of study in Louisville has developed an equally 
useful course of study for the tenth grade of- 
fering, Tentative Course of Study, World His- 
tory..° The same pattern of unit development 
which was utilized in the American history course 
is followed in this volume, and the uses of this 
one are much the same as those suggested above 
in connection with the other. Discarding the 
chronological approach, the committee responsi- 
ble for the organization of the world history 
course developed eleven topical units: “One 
World” (introductory); “Our Civilization and Its 
Family Tree”; “Our Ideas of Government 
Rooted in the Past”; “Our Largest Co-Workers 
in the United Nations” (Russia, China, etc.); 
“Democratic Ideas at Work in the World of 
Today”; “Concern for Human Welfare’; “East 
of Europe and West of Asia: the Middle East”; 
“Towns and Town Dwellers in the Develop- 
ment of World Civilization”; “War, the Scourge 
of Mankind”; “Peace, Its Hope”; “Colonial 
Peoples in One World”; and “The Pendulum 
of History.” Unit eight on towns and town 
dwellers seems especially interesting in this age 
of increasing urbanization. Each unit is de- 
veloped with a variety of workable activities for 
which specific references are given with good 
bibliographies. —The appendix contains a de- 
scription of a social studies laboratory with a 
suggested floor plan. A summary discussion of 
field trips in the social studies program, the uses 
and the recommended procedures, and a general 
discussion of evaluation are other features of the 
appendix. 


y, eettes useful course of study for the 
tenth grade is found in the Indiana bulletin 
mentioned above, World History and United 
States History for Senior High Schools. The 


* Louisville, Kentucky: Louisville Public Schools, 1947. 
Pp. 178. (Mimeo.) $1.80. 

“ Indianapolis, Indiana: Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1947. Pp. go. (Mimeo.) No charge. Current edition 


five units presented are based on chronological 
periods. Each contains a statement of the major 
aims, desired outcomes, and an outline of con- 
tent, with a bibliography, a list of discussion 
topics, and activities given immediately after 
each major topic within the unit. This arrange. 
ment should facilitate the use of the course by 
a teacher who wishes to adapt particular ex. 
ercises but is following a different type of or 
ganization. The bibliographies include parallel 
texts with page assignments, factual accounts of 
a more specialized nature, and some historical 
fiction. The lists are selected, and include stand- 
ard materials. There are no annotations. The 
activities are interesting, strong in variety, and 
appear to be very practical for use in the typical 
high school classroom. Many can be used for 
large group activity, others can be adapted for 
individual assignments. There are no lists of 
audio-visual materials, nor are there suggestions 
for evaluation. 


IVE extensive resource units are included in 

Long Beach’s World History. They repre- 
sent a gold mine for the world history teacher 
who is searching for interesting projects, whether 
for the class group as a whole or for individual 
researches. The pattern of unit organization used 
in the American history course of study (see 
above) is followed in the five world history units. 
The unit titles show the organization of the 
course: “Ancient Civilizations, Their Struggles 
and Achievements”; “The Middle Ages, Freedom 
at Low Ebb”; “Beginning of the Modern World; 
Revolt Against Authoritarianism”; “The Rise 
of Nationalism: the Struggle for National Se- 
curity”; “Internationalism: the Struggle for 
World Peace.” The developmental activities are 
listed by major topics within each unit, a feature 
which increases their usefulness for teachers who 
may be following a topical rather than chrono- 
logical approach. Many of them have specific 
references for information. The lists of fiction 
and biography are very extensive and have brief 
annotations which indicate the period and topic 


dealt with but do not give information as to 


reading difficulty or maturity level. The ap- 
pendix of each unit contains a comprehensive 
listing (up to 1945) of films, still pictures, film- 





exhausted, but revised edition ready in the autumn of 
1948. 

* Long Beach, California: Long Beach City Schools, 
1945, 1946. 3 vols. Pp. 42, 192, 251. (Mimeo.) Not for 
distribution to individual teachers. 
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strips, records, and transcriptions which are avail- 
able for each of the units, as well as evaluation 
items. 


WO booklets published by the Dallas public 
i arent for use by tenth graders will be help- 
ful to teachers of world history. They are World 
History 1, A Study Guide for Pupils,* and World 
History 2, A Study Guide for Pupils.* The first 
contains seven chronological units which carry 
the story of Western civilization to early modern 
times. The eight units of the second bring pupils 
to present day problems of international co- 
operation. Each unit has the customary preview 
and a brief outline of content. Immediately fol- 
lowing are study and discussion questions, ar- 
ranged by major topics within units. There are 
also lists of activities which begin in each unit 
with who-what-when-where lists and include re- 
port topics, map exercises, etc. Specific readings 
are given for many of the activities. The bibli- 
ographies which complete each unit do not in- 
clude many parallel texts but present standard 
lists of special histories, historical fiction, and 
biography. There is no indication as to the rela- 
tive reading difficulty of various items. There is 
no treatment of evaluation. The front section 
of each booklet contains conveniently arranged 
materials on work habits, map making, outline 
form, etc. 

HE chronological approach is again utilized 
L in the Ithaca, New York, Course of Study 
in Social Studies, Tenth Grade.> Seven units 
are presented, with a brief statement of informa- 
tional objectives, suggested approaches, a de- 
tailed outline of content, a full list of study and 
discussion questions, an activity list, and a bibli- 
ography for each. The busy teacher will find 
the reading lists, arranged by major topics within 
each unit, a convenient feature of this course. 


RECENTLY issued Course of Study in 
World Histor)** from the Cincinnati public 
schools offers several useful features. Six of the 





* Bulletin No. 196. Dallas, Texas: Dallas Public Schools, 
1945. Pp. 42. 25 cents. 

“Bulletin No. 197. Dallas, Texas: Dallas Public Schools, 
1947. Pp. 79. 25 cents. 

“Rev. Ed. Ithaca, New York: Ithaca Public Schools, 
1945. Each unit paged separately; approximately 120 pages. 
(Mimeo.) $1.00. goges e oe 

* Curriculum Bulletin 204. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1947. Pp. 66. (Mimeo.) 75 cents. 


eight units are based on chronological periods, 
and cover the development of western European 
culture from ancient times to the present. Unit 
VII and VIII are concerned with the Far East 
and Latin America respectively. The suggested 
activities seem to be practicable for the typical 
classroom, but they are not numerous for most 
units and are often stated in general terms. There 
is, in the introduction, a proposed topical outline 
of the world history course. Ten unit titles, with 
the major points to be studied under each, are 
listed. 


PROBLEMS COURSES AND ECONOMIC-SOCIOLOGY 
SEQUENCE 


OURSES of study for the so-called problems 

course vary more widely in content and 
form than do either of the other customary so- 
cial studies offerings in the senior high school. 
One which has many practical uses is that issued 
by the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Missouri, Social Studies.1* It offers 
a detailed guide in the form of twenty-two il- 
lustrative units covering four general fields: so- 
cial problems, government problems, economic 
problems, and problems of economic relations. 
Naturally, there is a crossing of subject bounda- 
ries in many of the units. Among the particularly 
useful units are those on the American family, 
propaganda and public opinion, the causes, treat- 
ment, and prevention of crime. Each unit in- 
cludes an introduction, a list of objectives, an 
outline of content, a bibliography, suggested 
activities, and suggested means for evaluation. 
The bibliographies vary in value and must be 
supplemented by newer lists. The lists of activi- 
ties offer a great variety of interesting and valu- 
able suggestions. Many of the activities are de- 
signed to give the student a better understanding 
of his local community. The lists also include 
excellent topics for debates and panel discussions, 
field trips, reports, imaginative and factual writ- 
ing, and drawing activities. There are occasional 
suggestions for evaluation. This bulletin also 
contains useful courses of study for United States 
and world history so that it is a doubly valuable 
reference for the teacher who works at more 
than one grade level. 


Secondary School Series, Bulletin 4A. Jefferson City, 
Missouri: Office of the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
1941. Pp. 327 to 594. A charge of $1.00 is made to cover 
costs of mailing and handling. For this evaluation the 
author is largely indebted to Edith West, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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EVERAL features distinguish the Wooster, 

Ohio, Current Problems course of study 
from others at the twelfth grade level. The bulle- 
tin is a framework for a one-semester course. It 
is designed for use by the pupils. It provides 
outlines of the problems to be studied and is 
intended to serve as a guide to wide general 
reading on each problem. From fourteen units 
which are proposed, the class is expected to select 
eight for study. Each unit is to be covered in 
a two-week period, with the first week spent in 
committee study and the second in group dis- 
cussions led by the committees. The method is 
clearly outlined for anyone wishing to use it. 
The manual presents a fine example of one type 
of comprehensive study guide which may be 
given to pupils. A few of the units are developed 
chiefly as problems of information, but many 
are so organized as to point up the controversial 
issues involved. Selected titles indicate the na- 
ture of the topics treated: “The Problems of 
Social Security”; “Should We Try a Planned 
Society?” “Should We Try Socialized Medicine?” 
“The Distribution of Wealth”; ‘““The Consumer 
Seeks Protection.” There is, in the appendix, a 
valuable section on types of discussions and dis- 
cussion techniques. Also in the appendix is a 
general bibliography. There is no attention 
given to audio-visual materials, etc. This course 
of study is particularly useful for the teacher 
whose classes proceed by means of committee 
study and discussion groups. 


IVE resource units published by the Long 

Beach City Schools will be invaluable to the 
social problems teacher. These units are in two 
volumes: Occupations: Today’s Consumer—Two 
Resource Units for Twelfth Grade Social 
Studies,® and Social Problems: Three Resource 
Units.2° The second volume includes units on 
“The Individual—A Well Adjusted Personality”; 
“Youth and Family Living”; “Youth in the Com- 
munity.” Each of the five units is fully developed, 
following the pattern described in connection 
with the American history materials issued by 


*By Russell L. Caldwell. Fourth Rev. Ed. Wooster, 
Ohio: Wooster Public Schools, 1945. Pp. 127. (Mimeo.) 50 
cents. 

*Long Beach, California: Long Beach City Schools, 
1945- Pp. 167. (Mimeo.) Not for distribution to individual 
teachers. 

*Long Beach, California: Long Beach City Schools, 
1944- Pp. 61. (Mimeo.) Not for distribution to individual 
teachers. 


Long Beach. The activity lists are rich in ex- 
cellent suggestions, classified as initiatory, de- 
velopmental, and culminating. Reading lists are 
arranged by major headings of the outline of 
content. Extremely valuable are the evaluation 
materials to be found in the unit appendixes. 
Also found in the appendixes are various ma- 
terials appropriate to particular units, such as 
the list of vocational schools and colleges ar- 
ranged by occupation, which is given in the 
unit on occupations. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


LTHOUGH the purpose of this article is 
A to describe some useful courses of study 
rather than to analyze trends in the develop- 
ment of senior high school social studies pro- 
grams, some observations seem appropriate. It 
appears that the most common organizational 
approach remains that of a sequence of subjects, 
each presumably building on those which have 
gone before. Only occasionally are there specific 
provisions for correlation or integration with 
other social studies subjects or other subject 
matter areas. Obviously this generalization ap- 
plies far less to the so-called problems of democ- 
racy course than to the offerings at the other 
two levels. Even in the problems course the 
various problems included can frequently be 
classified as chiefly civics, sociology, or economics. 
There is another side of the picture, however. 
Close study of the outlines of content often 
reveals that courses labeled “history” include a 
considerable amount of content drawn from the 
other social science fields, especially political 
science and economics. In some cases one wonders 
if a so-called subject has not been expanded to 
a broad field type of organization. 

Another generalization which seems evident 
has to do with the points of relative strength and 
weakness in current courses of study. The most 
fully developed sections are likely to be the 
outlines of content, the lists of learning experi- 
ences (with considerable emphasis on discussion 
questions), the bibliographies of learning ma- 
terials, and, in lesser degree, the statements of 
objectives or desired outcomes. Less well de- 
veloped or frequently missing are statements as 
to the scope and sequence of the total social 
studies program and suggestions for evaluation. 
This situation seems to carry its own warning 
signals if social studies teachers are willing to 
recognize them. 
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Napoleonic and Hitlerian 
Wartime Propaganda 


Robert B. Holtman 








HETHER or not Hitler consciously 

imitated Napoleon, there can be no 

doubt that he followed many of the 
Frenchman's policies. For example, Napoleon 
developed such ersatz products as chicory and 
beet sugar; he tried to unite the continent against 
Britain; he planned an invasion of the British 
Isles; and he used plebiscites to obtain approval 
of his governmental changes. 

Similarly, both Napoleon and Hitler made 
major efforts to influence public opinion, al- 
though the term “propaganda” has only since 
World War I become an accepted part of the 
popular vocabulary. Take, for instance, the 
following anti-British remarks selected from the 
statements of Napoleon and Hitler: 


1. England’s commercial wealth began with 
the exploits of the corsairs, Drake and Raleigh, 
who seized the merchant ships of other powers 
and brought back the booty to London. 

2. For 140 years we have not had such a 
winter in central and eastern Europe. 

3. It is too bad Hell is not at England’s dis- 
posal; England would vomit it over the whole 
universe. 

4. The British ministry has constantly worked 
at this great task of weakening continental 
powers. 

5. When England started the war deliberately, 
it did so on the basis of wrong presumptions. 


Each of these statements was made in a con- 
scious effort at social control, but during which 
period? Without knowing the sources, it would 
indeed be difficult to perceive that the third 
and fourth quotations are from Napoleon, the 
other three from Hitler. 








The author of this article is an assistant professor 
of history at Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge. Dr. Holtman’s recently completed study of 
Napoleon's use of propaganda has heen accepted for 
publication by the Louisiana State University Press. 











SIMILARITIES IN PROPAGANDA ‘TECHNIQUES 


INCE Napoleon was at war with one or more 
S countries for all but one year of his reign, 
his motives and claims were largely those of 
German propaganda during World War II. 
Hitler and Napoleon each proclaimed that he 
was working to achieve such ideals as peace, 
prosperity, and unity. Both prototypes of Super- 
man tried to seem the Great Commoner; be- 
cause of the danger that they might be set on 
such a high pedestal that the average person 
would feel that he had nothing in common with 
them, they tried to appear men of the people. 
Each dictator attempted to disrupt enemy coali- 
tions by showing that one or several of the 
partners were unreliable and that the resources 
of his enemies were incontestably inferior to his 
own. Such statements also had in mind neutral 
nations which would not want to join the side 
certain to lose. In World War II, however, there 
was less playing up to neutrals by Hitler than 
there had been earlier by Napoleon. By 
1942 the neutral nations were militarily so im- 
potent that Germany levied frequent blasts at 
them while attempting to exploit them in one 
way or another. Atrocity stories, on the other 
hand, played a similar role at the two times. 
Napoleonic propaganda, for instance, accused the 
British of putting ashore bales of poisoned cot- 
ton. It agreed with Hitler in charging the Rus- 
sians, particularly the Cossacks, with the most 
dastardly crimes. They set fire to peasants’ houses, 
tore off the thatched roofs to feed their horses, 
and cut off ears, noses, and fingers indiscrimi- 
nately to obtain gold rings. 

Basically, then, the propagandist line was the 
same in Napoleon’s day as it is now. The same 
thing might be said of the devices employed to 


* Actually propaganda was practiced in ancient times, 
even though not by that name. The word “propaganda” 
itself was widely used for the first time in the seventeenth 
century when the Roman Catholic Church established in 
the College of Cardinals a committee to “propagate the 
faith.” 
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win people to believing what was said. The 
authority of both history and God was on the 
side of the propagandist, history justifying the 
tactics and the over all strategical conception, 
and God backing the right. Both made use of 
emotion-packed words, many of which were re- 
peated so frequently that they became catch- 
words that the people themselves used without 
even thinking. Attempts were made to show that 
all the people who really counted were ardent 
supporters of Napoleon, and to place the enemy 
in a ridiculous light. When disadvantageous 
news was not suppressed altogether, an effort 
was made to minimize its effect, either by having 
it come from hostile sources in which the French 
had little faith, or by simultaneously playing up 
a French triumph. 


DIFFERENCES IN PROPAGANDA ‘TECHNIQUES 


HE most obvious difference between con- 
i aeilenaly propaganda and that of a hun- 
dred years ago lies in the means of public 
expression. Today it is difficult to say whether 
the most important medium is the radio, the 
movies, or the newspaper; in Napoleon’s day 
the newspaper was incontestably the instrument 
of public expression par excellence. Perhaps for 
that reason Napoleon (unlike Hitler who did 
use a state-owned radio) had an official paper, 
the Moniteur, upon which he relied heavily to 
mold public opinion. None of the war-time Ger- 
man papers, sch as the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
played a correspondingly large role for the Nazis. 
The Nazis tended to use specific papers for 
specific purposes, and the central government 
controlled the news by daily sending the editors 
a sheet of instructions on what to print. Germany 
followed Napoleon’s lead in controlling the edi- 
tors, but its use of such methods as allocation 
or withholding of newsprint and accreditation ‘or 
non-accreditation of reporters was a new refine- 
ment. 

Technical journalistic devices were not so well 
understood or employed in Napoleon’s time as 
now. Frequently Napoleon’s answers to an 
enemy’s argument were in smaller type than the 
enemy’s charges, simply because he had more 
to say. Location of news items in the press 
followed an invariable order, instead of having 
the most important item of the day in the upper 
right-hand corner of the front page. Only oc- 
casionally was an attempt made to catch the 
reader’s attention by such devices as bold type 
or the liberal use of exclamation points, 
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Present-day propaganda has further advanced 
over that of Napoleon with regard to selecting 
material more carefully so as to have it fit the 
target audience. In fact, Napoleon’s greatest weak- 
ness as a propagandist lay in his failure to adapt 
the message and media to the audience. Fetes, 
for example, were obviously designed for the 
masses, yet the plays and music written for those 
occasions were not suitable because they con- 
tained too many historical allusions and were too 
complicated. The language of the Moniteur was 
designed largely for the poorer, illiterate, more- 
easily-swayed masses; they could not afford it, 
however, and therefore were generally able to 
obtain only a second-hand knowledge of Na- 
poleon’s message. Handbills and posters, which 
they might have read free, Napoleon did not 
encourage because of his low estimate as to their 
value. 

Technical advances have aided in this adapta- 
tion of material to an audience. The airplane 
enabled Hitler with relative facility to distribute 
in allied-occupied territory leaflets written in or 
translated into the vernacular. Napoleon, with 
rare exceptions, contented himself with printing 
proclamations and handbills, the fore-runners 
of leaflets, in the tongues of subordinate terri- 
tories. With the radio it is possible to give one 
version to the people at home and a different 
one to overseas listeners who have to use short- 
wave. By timing these broadcasts correctly and 
using various vernaculars, it is possible almost 
to handpick the audience. Going through tran- 
scriptions of Berlin broadcasts, I found English, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Afrikaans, Arabic, and 
Hindustani all employed by the Nazis. 

Such adaptation is more difficult for books and 
newspapers. During World War II German and 
allied papers circulated freely in neutral coun- 
tries, from which they passed into enemy states. 
Hitler frequently received inspiration for propa- 
ganda from the allied press, but German papers, 
written in a foreign tongue and difficult to 
circulate, had little propagandistic value in 
allied countries. 

Napoleon a hundred thirty years earlier had 
zealously spread the Moniteur into every subju- 
gated territory, and it even reached hostile Eng- 
land regularly, but naturally only in the volume 
of a few copies. In countries other than France 
the clientele of the Moniteur was restricted to 
the few who knew French—the upper bourgeoisie, 
the upper clergy, and the gentry or nobility— 
the very groups least likely to be influenced by 
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Napoleon's tirades. Furthermore, the potential 
effectiveness in England of the Napoleonic mes- 
sage was reduced by the fact that the free British 
press had already made many of the same criti- 
cisms of the government. 


O A LARGE extent, therefore, Napoleonic 

propaganda did not have the mass aspect 
of Hitlerian propaganda, but Napoleon did take 
steps to remedy the literary deficiency that has 
been mentioned. Caricatures were widely used, 
and the arts, from painting to architecture, were 
then, as under Hitler, made to serve the state. 
Public meetings, proclamations, and addresses 
by governing bodies to Napoleon figured much 
more largely than they do now. Military ex- 
ploits were detailed to the army by the reading 
aloud of orders of the day, and to the populace 
by bulletins. These bulletins were read in the 
theaters, and from time to time in the churches. 
In addition to furnishing the clergy with the 
ideas for their homilies at frequent intervals, 
Napoleon’s functionaries furthermore checked 
closely to make certain that priests delivered the 
correct type of sermon. 

Although Napoleon was one of the earliest to 
envisage utilization of his entire governmental 
machinery for propaganda purposes, he did not 
carefully delimit the jurisdiction of each official. 
Frequently, for example, the Minister of Interior 
and the Minister of Police were handling the 
same item. The various officials were also 
hindered in their efforts by an unwillingness to 
take any initiative for fear of what Napoleon 
might do to them. More serious was the fact that 
no functionary devoted his entire attention to 
the information services, and Napoleon was too 
pre-occupied elsewhere to do them justice. Un- 


derstanding the advantages of centralized control 
as demonstrated in World War I, Hitler had a 
coordinated agency in the government and an- 
other in the army. The latter had its “psy- 
chological warfare” branch; the government 
included the People’s Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda Ministry under Goebbels, who exercised 
the policy-making power of a cabinet officer. 

In still another respect today’s propaganda 
has an advantage. Techniques for a fairly scien- 
tific sampling of public opinion are available 
to the propagandist, even though I am not sure 
that Hitler used them. Napoleon had to rely on 
reports of more-or-less biased individuals to 
determine the effectiveness of his propaganda. 
One man in particular, Fiévée, sent Napoleon 
confidential reports during most of his reign. 
Although they were the most accurate ones Na- 
poleon received, even Fiévée was prejudiced on 
some issues, particularly those affecting a paper 
of which he was for a time the editor. 

The propagandist is anxious to know what 
people are thinking because his goal is to obtain 
a desired state of public opinion. Public opinion 
depends, however, on elements other than propa- 
ganda alone; events do much to shape it. As 
Napoleon himself recognized, “The greatest 
orator in the world is success.” Hitler was most 
readily believed by Germans and others while 
he was all-conquering. Napoleon was most popu- 
lar from 1805 to 1807, when he still appeared 
invincible and before the opening of the Pen- 
insular Campaign seemed to forebode an endless 
war effort. This interrelationship between propa- 
ganda and events means that propaganda today, 
as in the time of Napoleon—and probably in 
the future—is most effective when it can point 
to a series of victories and successes. 
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(Continued from page 149) 


bined in the American Overseas Aid—United 
Nation Appeal for children. A goal of $60,000,000 
has been established. Other countries have begun 
to act. From ruined Poland came one of the 
first offers. Bled white by war, the Poles have 
nevertheless proposed to furnish from their 
meager resources coal to keep children from 
freezing. You will hear more about the Crusade 
for Children in the near future. 


Whether we act through these or other agencies 
is of little moment. The important thing is to 
act. The world’s ills will not be cured by a 
generation of people with stunted bodies and 
tortured minds. And as a great teacher once 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

Lewis PAuL Topp 











Let's Get Down to Cases 
Robert E. Elder and Howard L. Jones 








STUDY of methods of teaching the social 
studies completed several years ago by 
Dr. Roy A. Price of Syracuse University 
furnished conclusive evidence to support the 
oft-repeated claim that both students and teach- 
ers show an overwhelming preference for the 
“textbook-lecture” methods of classroom instruc- 
tion. 

While no thoughtful educator can deny the 
value of these methods when used with discre- 
tion, there is considerable justification for decry- 
ing their abuse and over-application today. These 
are the “easy” methods. They demand little in 
the way of regular preparation on the part of 
the teacher. They generate classroom quiet by 
enveloping students in textbook ivory towers or 
demanding such rapid scribbling that there is no 
time for anything but silence. When judged by 
examination hurdles successfully overcome, they 
generally produce what we call “good” results. It 
is no wonder that teachers are not so critical of 
these methods of instruction as they should be. 

There is little cause for student criticism of the 
“textbook-lecture” techniques. Knowledge comes 
in neat packages of pre-digested ideas, demanding 
little in the way of analytical thinking. Listen 
carefully; write rapidly; repeat accurately. What 
easier path can there be to fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for a diploma or a degree. 

If easy preparation, classroom quiet, and 
“good” test results were the major objectives of 
social studies instruction, our tasks would be rela- 
tively simple. If, on the other hand, our aims are 
the development of responsible citizens who can 
take an active place in our complex society, we 
must concern ourselves with the promotion of 
greater student participation and greater stu- 
dent acceptance of responsibility than can be 








On the basis of experiments now under way at 
Colgate University (Hamilton, New York), the authors 
of this article discuss the merits of the case method 
in the study of the social sciences. Dr. Elder is an 
assistant professor of political science at Colgate; Mr. 
Jones is an instructor in education. 
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achieved solely through the use of these “easy” 
methods. In an attempt to achieve these latter 
aims, Colgate University has launched an educa- 
tional experiment with the problem method 
which, in the opinion of the authors, holds much 
promise for adaptation to social studies teaching 
on the secondary level. 


THE COLGATE EXPERIMENT 


HE Colgate experiment is the result of de- 

tailed investigations and lengthy discussions 
by a Committee on the Post-War College, ap- 
pointed by the university faculty early during the 
war period and charged with the task of “looking 
forward to a program of education for Colgate in 
the years following the war.” Among the courses 
receiving special scrutiny by the Committee were 
the five freshman survey courses—one each in the 
fields of biological science, fine arts, physical sci- 
ence, philosophy and religion, and the social sci- 
ences. Although these courses have been under- 
going constant evolutionary improvement since 
their introduction into the Colgate curriculum 
in 1930, they were the object of concerted criti- 
cism because of their essentially encyclopedic na- 
ture. 

The Social Science Survey was a one semester 
course, meeting four times a week, based largely 
on a faculty-written text. It took students rapidly 
over the fields of sociology, economics, education, 
and political science and left them splitting at 
the seams with facts and ideas. It was not a “bad” 
course; many of the students enjoyed it and de- 
rived real value from it, but the breadth of cover- 
age minimized the possibilities for the develop- 
ment of critical problem-solving techniques. 

The report of the committee recommended a 
shift in emphasis from the rapid survey to prob- 
lem solution, explaining this decision as follows: 

One of our most obvious concerns is to direct into col- 
lege work the natural curiosity of the students who come 
to us. . . . One way to do this might be to give them the 
most information in the shortest possible time; a more 
fundamental way is to whet their curiosity by opening up 
fields (of academic interest) through problems, some 
simple, some complex enough that the search for solutions 


challenges mature people and will challenge students who 
are on their way to maturity. 
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Instead of dividing a field of knowledge into its com- 
ponent parts and making an attempt to cover these, this 
approach would focus students’ attention on a selection 
of concrete problems and from these lead to the back- 
ground, the generalizations, and the theories involved. . . . 
It means covering fewer topics but exploring them with 
more thoroughness. By not attempting to survey a field 
completely or to give the final answers to problems, we 
may lead many students to go on to further study. 


N SEARCHING for ways to put the Commit- 

tee mandated emphasis upon the solution 
of problems into effect, the faculty members 
directly responsible for the course in freshman so- 
cial science, now entitled “Problems in Public 
Affairs,” developed a modification of the case 
technique as used by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. Typical of this method is the 
attempt to present real life problem situations to 
the students for study and discussion. Prepara- 
tion of the cases, which normally consist of a five- 
to fifteen-page statement of a problem situation 
in an actual community, is usually completed by 
a member of the instructional staff following in- 
terviews and independent observation. To the 
extent that the material collected can be set down 
accurately so as to represent fairly the issues in- 
volved, the student can then be confronted with 
the practical facts of a given situation in their 
full complexity. 

The students, in preparing themselves for class 
discussion, study the case individually and talk it 
over among themselves informally. Then, bring- 
ing their partially developed ideas with them, 
they collectively analyze the case in class and 
finally arrive at their own general conclusions. 
The students know they are dealing with live 
problems and that the instructor will allow them 
to develop their own ideas, and certainly will not 
impose his own upon them. This use of the non- 
directive discussion technique, which allows stu- 
dents to develop their own answers and to take 
the discussion where it needs to go with little in- 
terference from the instructor, forces the student 
out of a passive attitude toward the problem un- 
der discussion and places upon him an increased 
responsibility. This assumption of responsibility 
by the student is perhaps the most important as- 
pect of the case approach to the solution of 
problems, 

To the teacher who has had years of experi- 
ence with the lecture or textbook methods the 
non-directive approach presents real challenges 
and some unusual hazards. The art of stimulat- 
ing discussion without appearing to dominate it 
or steer it requires considerable in the way of 


self-discipline. It takes the normal student some 
time to accustom himself to the idea that he is 
not to be led dutifully over the material; how- 
ever, it has been our experience that in every class 
there are some students who have developed the 
ability to accept discussion responsibility and 
carry the load until their less advanced classmates 
realize that the freedom of discussion is indeed 
real. As students learn to express themselves more 
freely, they rapidly improve in ability to think 
clearly in rapidly moving informal discussion. 
They soon give evidence of becoming more ana- 
lytical, more critical, better able to see several 
sides of a question. 


ADAPTATION TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


T TAKES little imagination to visualize the 
l potentialities for adapting this technique to 
secondary school social studies programs. If 
“The Need for More Adequate Housing” hap- 
pens to be the topic under consideration, the unit 
of work might be started with the case of Mrs. 
Brown, widowed mother of three children, sorely 
in need of adequate low-cost housing. As written, 
the case would be of a hospital nature with no 
clearcut solution but with a number of possible 
questions arising from it. “What would you do if 
you were Mrs. Brown?” “Is a pre-fabricated dwell- 
ing the answer to her need?” “What seems to be 
delaying the construction of pre-fabricated hous- 
ing?” “Is there any private or public agency with a 
local office to whom she can go with her problem?” 
“Is this problem typical throughout the nation 
or is it purely local in nature?” 

If “Inflation and Its Dangers” is the problem 
area to be studied, a case involving the struggles 
of a fixed income family to “make ends meet” 
would provoke a host of stimulating questions. 
“Is any one group in our American economy 
responsible for high prices?” “To what extent is 
industry, the farmer, the retail merchant to 
blame?” “What can you as consumers do to re- 
duce the trend?” “What effect will the European 
Recovery Plan have upon the inflationary trend?” 
An almost unlimited number of questions direct- 
ly related to the problems of housing and infla- 
tion can easily be constructed to guide students 
in their individual preparation, most of them de- 
manding some search and investigation to get at 
the answers; all of them typical of the questions 
which the student may be forced to face in 
actual life situations. 

This search for partial answers leads the stu- 
dent into textbook references, into newspaper 
and periodical sources, and, best of all, into hu- 
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man resources in the persons of parents, business- 
men, and others. 


HE CASE approach to the problem method 
recognizes that facts are means to ends and 
not ends in themselves, that facts alone may be 
quite useless. It attempts to develop the ability to 
face situations squarely, to analyze them critically, 
to come to logical conclusions based on the facts 
involved, and finally, to take intelligent action on 
the basis of the studied facts. 
While the problem method and the case ap- 
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proach are not convenient panaceas for either 
teaching ills or grave world problems, used wisely 
they may prove to be a worthwhile supplement to 
more traditional teaching devices. Through them 
students will not only have a better opportunity 
to acquire the tools which will make possible 
a more objective examination of changing social 
situations than might have been possible other- 
wise, but will also be more conscious in later 
years as community leaders of the need to adapt 
social, economic, and political institutions to 
changing conditions. 








AAUN SCORES ON HOUSING? 


N “AMICUS CURIAE” brief has been filed by the American Association for the United Nations 
with the Supreme Court of the United States, against the practice of discrimination in the pur- 
chase and use of real estate. 

The brief asks for a reversal by the Supreme Court of the decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Courts of Michigan, and Missouri and the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. In the 
brief, the AAUN argues that United States courts should be barred from taking positive action in 
violation of the United States foreign policy in assisting in the prevention of racial and religious 
discrimination. (All four cases now before the court concern the validity of sales to Negroes or the 
uses of property by Negroes in violation of terms of covenants affecting the property.) 

The AAUN bases its stand on the fact that racial restrictions on the use of land violate the terms 
of the United Nations Charter, and that treaties which have been ratified by the United States become 
superior to municipal or state law. 

Signers of the brief are: Alger Hiss, President of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
Asher Bob Lans, attorney; Victor Elting, attorney; Philip C. Jessup, professor of international law, 
Columbia University; Myres S. McDougal, professor of law at Yale University; and Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, President of the American Jewish Committee. 

Although other amicus curiae briefs have been filed on restrictive housing covenants, the American 
Association for the United Nations is the first group that has based its whole case on the opinion that 
related articles of the United Nations Charter should void conflicting state and city laws. 

Dr. William Emerson, President of the AAUN, said in a statement to the New York Times: “Despite 
this devotion (the American delegation to the San Francisco Conference was responsible for the 
inclusion of a provision for a Commission on Human Rights in the Charter) to high principle on 
the part of our Government, the American people permit manifestations of racial and religious 
prejudices which are shocking to our fellow democracies. Performance must square with ideals, or 
our devotion to the ideals of the United Nations Charter becomes hollow mockery.” 

The American Association for the United Nations knows that you will be proud to learn of this 
advanced step taken by your Association. If you wish to have a copy of the brief for your own infor- 
mation, write to the AAUN, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N.Y. Copies are fifteen cents each. 


* Reprinted with the permission of the American Association for the United Nations from Changing World (January, 


1948), p. 12. 
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HE PURPOSE of the study here reported 

was to determine the kinds of perceptual 

experiences that are provided junior and 
senior high school social studies pupils. In 
order to secure information for this investigation, 
it was decided to visit social studies classes. Inas- 
much as it was impossible for one person to visit 
as many classes as were necessary for such a study, 
a staff of two undergraduate and two graduate 
students was trained to observe classes. The ob- 
servers recorded their findings on 3x5 inch cards." 
Each observer was instructed to make each class 
visit an uneventful but friendly event. This pre- 
caution was taken in order to prevent the teacher 
from changing class procedure. 

The 227 classes visited were located in Chicago 
or in suburbs north and west of Chicago. Some 
observations were made in Wisconsin. Some 
classes were visited as many as five times in order 
to include classroom follow-up procedure. The 
classes observed were from various types of 
schools. All visitations were made during the 
1946-47 school year. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


ROM the data collected, the most evident ac- 
tivities engaged in by pupils in the classes 
were: 


Class discussions 174 
Listening to lectures 82 
Taking down assignments 66 
Taking oral and written examinations 40 
Engaging in supervised study 40 
Students giving reports 20 
Oral reading 7 


Each of the activities is self-explanatory. The 
numbers following each activity indicate the fre- 
quency each was observed. For example, in one 
classroom meeting it would be possible to observe 
the teacher lecturing for fifteen minutes, direct- 








The author of this report on the extent to which 
visual aids are used in junior and senior high schools 
is an assistant professor of education at Northwestern 
University. Dr. Park initiated and supervised the 
study summarized on these pages. 
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ing supervised study for twenty minutes, and 
taking fifteen minutes to give an assignment. 

In order to indicate the various kinds of per- 
ceptual experiences given the pupils during class 
discussion, the following table is presented. 


TABLE I 


Kinds and Frequency of Perceptual Experiences 
Provided Pupils During 174 Class Discussions 


Experience Frequency 
Drawing, writing on blackboard ................ 25 
Consulting wall maps ...............0eceeeeeees 19 
Consulting newspapers ..................es005: 8 
Referring to textbooks ...............0seeeeeeee 6 
Rete: Bi GRID au. 5 0 0's wvdiy id bgt reba 5 
I BR I ib. 6 0s 6k 665s tndde eg seamen 4 
Ee caper serene 3 
PEN 00M WO EE oc does sos cv ctue cemagen 3 
ReGerting 00 GUGRMES on. ccccesccccccscccccses 3 
Showing and/or viewing motion pictures ........ 2 
Using opaque projector ..............0..05005. 2 
Playing phonograph records .................. 2 
Ti ee ee 9 
POE. p0ci ned sdeccinanss leeks nee gl 


Table I indicates that thirteen different kinds 
of perceptual experiences were provided during 
class discussion. It is worthy of notice that more 
perceptual experiences were given during discus- 
sion than during any other kind of activity. 
Among the experiences provided children, the 
most common were drawing or writing on the 
blackboard; and consulting maps, newspapers, 
and textbooks. It may seem strange to some that 
more use was not made of such equipment as 
globes, opaque projectors, motion pictures, slides, 
records, and radio. In the 227 classes visited, four- 
teen films were shown. The two listed in Table I 
were the only ones integrated into the subject 
matter studied. 

Table II shows the kind and extent to which 
perceptual experiences are used in connection 
with lecturing. 

During lectures, as during class discussions, 
most perceptual experiences were provided 


*Mr. Robert Menke of Arizona State College of Edu- 
cation, Tempe, Arizona, helped plan the itinerary for the 
observations, tabulate data, and instruct observers. 
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TABLE II 


Frequency and Kind of Perceptual Experiences 
Provided Pupils During 82 Lectures 


Experience Frequency 
Writing, drawing, etc., on blackboard ........... 21 
ET CIT HENEEE s cone slbsscucencsccsteascess 13 
TT LEE eee iwni-e 
ee 2 
I OP IID 60 ois cd oc vrermeccccoccenis 2 
I SE nt bis daccescadenetiecesacan’ 2 


I sos. b da sho oeaaeens 6 a%s sep s 1 
SEE 65 oe Ben Silt ciecctbasvcccecsees 1 
Oe eee eee eee eee 1 
Se MI yh ie ais ones va pe} os d-c o pete 1 
Consulting mewspaper ...............0..eceee 1 


through classroom equipment present in the 
schoolrooms for the last century. The new devices 
for presenting perceptual experiences were ab- 
sent. Teachers and pupils made most use of the 
blackboard and the map. A more limited variety 
of equipment and fewer experiences are provided 
during lectures than during class discussions. 

In Table III the data on supervised study is 
presented. 


TABLE III 


Frequency and Kinds of Experiences Provided 
Pupils During Supervised Study 


Experience Frequency 
Using blackboard .............. pos se tuades 3 
EE. da Soni cuidded dace teigs 5dd eee 2 
TCO OP Sdd di sds saoee Calas Ye ee ss 2 
Participating in contests ...................005. 1 
ED tenin winning sins fn ¢ oh-400 4 hs ost roes o¥ ws 1 
EM ooo kde ciccsbeconenshesa 1 
EE Ect wads 5 son. oc gates wc dwar Ses 22 ie” 
MIS Mes os a can ete aks icacesddsveceus 1 
Handling objects and articles ................. 1 
Using World Almanac ....... ee ee yee 1 
WE. Sch 006 Add ndies ceitwaskenes<senendes 14 


In this study, forty supervised study sessions 
were observed. These sessions varied in length 
as did the lectures and discussions. Perhaps the 
reader will not be surprised at the figures pre- 
sented in Table III. Scarcely excusable, however, 
is the absence of wide use of library resources, 
dictionaries, atlases, flat pictures, models, and 
individual or group field trips. In the total of 
227 classes visited, there was no evidence of a 
field trip having been planned. 

Statistical data on student oral and written re- 
ports is presented in Table IV. 

A perusal of Table IV will indicate that the 
main means of presenting perceptual experiences 
during oral reports are the blackboard, maps, and 


TABLE IV 
Frequency and Kinds of Perceptual Experiences 
Provided Pupils During the Presentation by 
Pupils of 20 Oral and Written Reports 


Experience Frequency 
SD Su dsvodbeeees.ccrbeceasccues 5 
Pointing out places on maps ..............---- 3 
AE NID indises vcmns s con dks o4.0cas00s 2 


Calling attention to pamphlet .................. 1 
6 Se eee rere 1 
Displaying student-made map .............-..- 1 
Distributing post cards ....................6+-: 1 
I CU na hid 55 65» pin nidics so dds 1 
Diepiaying Old -mewepaper. .. .... 0.005002 c.nes. I 
EY ED WS in 66 0 48 0h. so We tipo erie op 1 
EE Me PIED occ cen sess cussvenses. 1 
Referring to diagram ....................+--: - Oy 


charts. One oral report was built around a film 
strip, another around post cards gathered in 
Alaska, and still another featured souvenirs. The 
persons who observed the classes stated that many 
other experiences could have been given during 
student reports. 


ERTAIN other class activities were listed at 

the beginning of this study. Instead of list- 
ing them in separate tables, they are summarized 
here. Sixty-six assignments were made in the 227 
class hours. Most assignments were given orally; 
however, five assignments were written on the 
blackboard and three were mimeographed. Forty 
examinations were given during these classes. 
Seven were written on the board, one was pre- 
sented by means of a flat picture to be analyzed, 
and another was mimeographed. The parts of 
seven class hours were given over to oral reading. 
During this activity the textbook was used five 
times and the blackboard once. As stated before, 
twelve movies were shown but not discussed or 
related to the subject studied. Parts of two class 
hours were devoted to correcting tests. Two 
teachers read to their pupils for a part of an hour. 
Two teachers spent a few minutes taking at- 
tendance. 

While visiting classes the observers studied the 
pupil ability to see or hear the experience pro- 
vided. The observers reported that in the vast 
majority of the classes the pupils apparently 
could see or hear. Likewise, the observers noted 
who initiated the use of perceptual experience. 
A tabulation of the data assembled revealed that 
the teachers usually initiate the use of such ex- 
perience. 

The relationship of class size to the number 
of perceptual experiences was investigated. It 
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was discovered that class size had little affect on 
the number of perceptual experiences provided. 
In other words, teachers who believe in giving 
perceptual experiences do so regardless of class 
size. The differences that are present between 
classes probably are due to teacher training, the 
subject matter studied, or the understanding of 
the pupils. 

At the time the above study was under way, 
the writer observed twenty-five meetings of a class 
in Bases of Social Life, a college freshman course 
in social studies. The same means were used to 
collect data in this instance as was used in the 
junior-senior high school study. Approximately 
i180 students attended the class. The class was 
taught by a committee of instructors who con- 
fined all class activities to lecturing and discus- 
sion. The tabulation of the results show that four 
sets of slides were shown, totaling eighty-six 
slides. Three references to maps were made. The 
blackboard was used twenty times, mimeo- 
graphed sheets were used two times, and a book 
once. Nine lectures were given with no accom- 


panying perceptual experiences. Contrary to the 
belief of some, university professors provide per- 
ceptual experiences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


ERTAIN conclusions may be drawn from 
this study: 

1. More perceptual experiences are given dur- 
ing periods of class discussion than during any 
other type of class activity. 

2. The most common means of presenting per- 
ceptual experiences are the blackboard and the 
map. 

3. Few perceptual experiences are given 


.through the means of the globe, field trips, slides, 


motion pictures, filmstrips, and phonograph rec- 
ords. 

4. The use of the perceptual media seems to 
vary from teacher to teacher. This fact would 
seem to argue for in-service and pre-service train- 
ing. 

5. Observers report that many more perceptual 
experiences could be given with profit to pupils. 








The value of audio-visual materials has been known for decades. Educators have been 
familiar with all these materials, with the exception of sound motion pictures, for more than 
25 years. The value of sound motion pictures in teaching science was demonstrated almost 
15 years ago by Rulon and Arnspiger through careful objective testing. Since then, many 
experimenters have proven the very real contribution which all types of audio-visual 
materials make to learning. Yet we have failed to make effective use of them throughout the 
school systems of our nation. ... 

Many educators have been hoping for decades that progress could be made in getting 
teachers to accept audio-visual materials as a natural part of a continuum of all materials. 
Until these materials are easily available and until teachers approach each teaching situation 
with enthusiasm for using the teaching tool that can do the most effective job, we will not 
have reached maturity in the field of audio-visual education. Apparently, for years to come 
there must be special institutes and special courses in audio-visual education re-emphasizing 
to teachers the extremely important contribution audio-visual materials can make to the 
development of meaning. And in turn it must be emphasized again and again how im- 
portant is the development of meaning to all teaching (Paul Wendt, “Social Learning 
Through Audio-Visual Materials,” in William H. Hartley, Ed., Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies. Eighteenth Yearbook. Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1947. Pp. 1, 9). 











Ninth Graders Conduct a 
Public Opinion Poll 


John B. Learson 








stormy season was rapidly approaching. At 

this same time in Washington, D.C., a wind 
of words had gathered with hurricane force at 
the opening of the special session of Congress, as 
both Democrats and Republicans became locked 
in deadly political combat over the Marshall 
Plan, Russian trade, and the problem of price 
control. 

It so happened that, at the time these stirring 
issues were being most widely and heatedly dis- 
cussed, two ninth-grade social studies classes of 
the Warren Junior High School of Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, were studying a unit on the forma- 
tion of public opinion. In this unit the pupils 
were learning for the first time about the nature, 
purposes, values, and shortcomings of a public 
opinion poll. In view of the tenseness of the 
feeling provoked by the press and by public de- 
bates throughout the nation over the Marshall 
Plan, Soviet-American relations, and inflationary 
prices, it seemed to the teacher of civics to be 
the psychological moment for pupil motivation 
on a new and grand scale. Why theorize about 
the formation of public opinion? Why not have 
the pupils find out for themselves what it is and 
how it is formed? Why not have them conduct a 
public opinion poll themselves? Although no pre- 
cedent was available, the experiment was ini- 
tiated. 


|: WAS late November, and New England’s 


PLANNING THE POLL 


EFORE beginning the project it was obvious 

that much time would be consumed and 
that the project would probably take between 
two and three weeks. Such an expenditure of time 
could be justified only if the learnings were com- 
mensurate with the time and effort expended. 
Consequently, high standards were set up to meet 








The author of this article is a teacher of social 
studies in the Levi F. Warren Junior High School 
at West Newton, Massachusetts. 
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the requirements of the proposed scientific poll. 

The desired objectives were these: 

1. Pupils would learn that within a group-effort provision 
exists for individual excellence and recognition. 

2. Pupils would learn to record data accurately. 

3. Pupils would learn to write clear and concise letters. 

4. Pupils would learn to cooperate to achieve a group 
objective. 

5. Pupils would learn how to approach the public 
courteously, 


The two classes, with a total membership of 
sixty pupils, began making plans to conduct a 
poll of one thousand residents of Newton, a 
city with a population of approximately seventy- 
five thousand. It was decided to discover how the 
community felt on three separate issues presented 
as follows: 


1. Do you favor the Marshall Plan and a loan 
of several hundred millions of dollars to 
Austria, France, and Italy? 

2. Should the United States continue to trade 
with Soviet Russia? 

3. Do you favor price ceilings on foods in short 
supply that basically affect the cost of living? 


By means of lectures, class discussions, and cur- 
rent-events reading, the pupils first studied and 
investigated the pros and cons of the three ques- 
tions. Before being permitted to go forward with 
the task of probing public opinion, the pupils 
were tested on their technical knowledge of the 
three problems. When it was evident that all had 
a reasonable understanding, the classes were 
judged ready to proceed with the planning of the 
succeeding steps in the project. 

It was explained that the results of public 
opinion polls are sound only insofar as they rep- 
resent a true geographic and occupational cross- 
section of the population under study. In order 
to obtain a proper geographic distribution of 
opinion in a city of as wide an area as Newton, 
it was necessary to distribute a questionnaire 
through the mails, in addition to conducting a 
personal interview poll. The City of Newton con- 
sists of ten villages, three of which are located 
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within the school district. These villages could 
be readily canvassed personally by the pupils. 
The remaining seven villages, which are far flung 
and extend over a wide area, could only be 
reached profitably through the mail. In order to 
secure a proper occupational distribution of 
opinion, it was necessary to divide the persons 
to be polled into four groups: namely, profes- 
sional people, business people, wage-earners and 
housewives. Housewives were designated as an oc- 
cupational group because most pupils visited 
homes shortly after school hours and consequent- 
ly interviewed many homemakers. Care was taken 
that the number of housewives questioned was 
not larger proportionally than that of the other 
groups. 

The breakdown of people into occupational 
groups provided the students with new and prac- 
tical knowledge. They learned what a profes- 
sional person is, and the occupational differences 
between business and labor. In soliciting their 
answers, pupils met many different types of work- 
ers. They discovered occupations seldom heard 
of and difficult to classify exactly. Many of them 
noticed that the opinions of individuals are often 
colored by their particular occupations. As one 
pupil commented, “I learned for the first time 
that persons, because of the group they are in, 
think differently.” Another pupil observed how 
“members of a family generally have the same 
opinion on the same question.” 

It was planned to conduct seven hundred per- 
sonal interviews. In conducting these personal 
interviews each pupil was provided with a polling 
sheet on which were mimeographed the three 
questions of the poll. Provision was made on one 
side of this sheet for listing numerically the oc- 
cupations of the questionees in the order in which 
they were interviewed. On the reverse side the 
latter’s interview number was used as a means of 
recording and identifying his vote. 


CONDUCTING THE POLL 


HE PEOPLE interviewed were friendly and 
hospitable to the young questioners. Many 
invited them to come in, sit down, and tell all 
about the whys and wherefores of the poll. The 
youngsters themselves enjoyed making new ac- 
quaintances, and, as one said, “The project 
helped me to learn how to approach a person, 
whether I have a paper for him to sign or some- 
thing to sell.” 
Time and again it was pointed out that the 
poll to be worthwhile, must be scientifically ac- 


curate; and this insistence upon the Scientific ap- 
proach acted as an incentive to further pupil 
effort. As civics teachers must constantly combat 
the feeling, so prevalent among students, that 
the social studies are necessarily unscientific and 
therefore unimportant, this project proved to be 
an-excellent opportunity to demonstrate that a 
social study can be scientific and, within its 
sphere, of the utmost importance. 

Each of the remaining three hundred inter- 
views or samples of opinion necessary to accom- 
plish the prescribed goal of one thousand had 
to be obtained by means of a personal letter ac- 
companied by a postcard questionnaire from an 
individual pupil. This letter-writing aspect of the 
program was decidedly time consuming and was 
done in class. It was far from the easiest part of 
the project for both teacher and pupils. The 
latter were requested to write a simple letter ex- 
plaining the purposes of the poll. After the ini- 
tial letter-writing effort of each pupil was cor- 
rected for grammatical and spelling errors and 
voted upon for “arousing citizen interest and ac- 
tion,” the three best letters in both classes were 
chosen as models for all to follow in subsequent 
polling correspondence. A self-addressed postcard 
containing the questions to be asked was enclosed 
with each personal letter. Several boys lettered 
the postcards under the supervision of.the teacher 
of printing. 

For the mailing canvass covering the seven 
remaining villages, three hundred names were 
selected from the local telephone directory ac- 
cording to a carefully worked out plan. Each of 
the three hundred letters had to be checked and 
corrected by the teacher, as the letter writing and 
mailing required meticulous accuracy for effi- © 
cient results. Strangely enough, the insistence by 
the teachers that the pupils rewrite the letters 
and envelopes many times did not evoke the 
usual chorus of groans. Apparently, the desire to 
receive mail is as strong with an adolescent as it 
is with an adult. As one pupil said, “It was fun 
writing to folks and getting mail in return.” 

The response to the postcard questionnaire 
was immensely gratifying, as 30 percent of the 
persons who replied took the time to write com- 
ments with their answers to the questions. Sev- 
eral businessmen dictated interesting, serious- 
minded letters to the pupils. Once the returns 
began to come in, enthusiasm for the project be- 
came sufficiently high to insure the easy accom- 
plishment of the goal set of making personal con- 
tact with one thousand Newton residents. 
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OUTCOMES 


HORTLY after the project was completed, a 

parents’ visiting day took place at school. 
Although all parents who attended commented 
favorably on the poll, one mother expressed sur- 
prise that letter writing was taught in a social 
studies class. “Isn't letter writing a function of the 
English department?” she asked. “Should several 
days have been spent teaching it in social studies 
classes?” The teacher explained that, although 
letter writing as such is primarily the function of 
the English department, the ability to write a 
convincing and correctly factual letter on civic 
matters is an important and useful social studies 
skill. Moreover, the teacher is responsible for the 
capacity of his pupils to express themselves in 
this regard, not only in oral debate but also in 
writing. The most effective lobby in the interests 
of the people is the people themselves. Letter 
writing is intelligent, democratic lobbying. Jerry 
Voorhis, author of the recent Confessions of a 
Congressman, stated in a recent article in the 
New York Times that “letters in longhand to 
Congressmen receive more consideration from 
the latter than any other type of correspondence.” 
The gratifying response to the questionnaires jus- 
tified all the time spent making the letters clear, 
appealing, and accurate. 

The results of the poll showed that the ma- 
jority of Newton citizens thought affirmatively on 
all three questions—7o percent favored the Mar- 
shall Plan, 58 percent favored trade with Russia, 
and 54 percent favored price control. There was, 
however, considerable disagreement. Businessmen 


in general were strongly opposed to price control, 
whereas housewives were decidedly amenable to 
it. Many expressed doubt as to the proper policy 
for our Government to pursue toward Russia. 

In their evaluation of the results of the poll, 
the pupils made an analysis between the re- 
sponses coming through the mail and those ob- 
tained through personal interview. The devia- 
tions in results were only between three and six 
percent—a variation sufficiently small to justify 
the methods selected and tested, as well as the 
teacher’s faith in the ability of his charges to meet 
the challenges of the experiment. 

Upon completion of the project, the teacher 
had his pupils spell out their own views on the 
venture, with particular emphasis on their satis- 
faction, or otherwise, as to the fulfillment of the 
original objectives. Their expressions in order of 
importance to the group were these: 


1. Gained an understanding of current prob- 
lems. 

2. Learned how to conduct a poll. 

. Learned to write a clear and interesting letter. 

. Discovered opinions of different types of peo- 
ple. 

. Learned how to interview. 

. Enjoyed meeting new persons. 

. Enjoyed the change from regular class work. 

. Found that people are cooperative and intel- 
ligent. 

g. Found it lots of fun. 

10. Would like to conduct another poll. 


He OO 


Ont Hor 


And so would the teacher. It was fun! 





EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


seo FIRST exchanges of students, professors, and specialists under the terms of the Fulbright Act 
were authorized by President Truman’s Board of Foreign Scholarships at its meeting in Wash- 
ington on January 17. The initial programs will operate with the Chinese and Burmese governments. 

Applications of United States graduate students to study abroad on Fulbright Fellowships should 
be addressed to Fulbright Division, Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 


19, N.Y. 


Applications of professors, specialists, and research scholars (post-Ph.D.) should be addressed to 
Conference Board of the Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
American teachers applying for grants to teach in national schools abroad should address U. S. 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


U. S. teachers wishing to teach in American schools abroad should apply to Roy Tasco Davis, 
director, School Service, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 

Negotiations are now underway with the governments of the following countries to sign an agree- 
ment with the U. S. government to carry out exchanges under the Fulbright Act: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, Norway, 


Philippines, Siam, Turkey, United Kingdom. 
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The Junior Town Meeting 
Comes to Minneapolis 


Madeline S. Long 








T IS SIX-THIRTY in the evening. The dial 
is turned to station WTCN and the Junior 
Town meeting program. By means of tran- 

scription, discussions conducted by high school 
students in their own assemblies are brought into 
the homes of Minneapolis and surrounding areas. 
The half-hour programs involve radio produc- 
tion, speech training, social studies, radio listen- 
ing, and student committee work. Cooperation 
of the highest order is required. Citizens in gen- 
eral, parents, and students find the programs in- 
teresting and profitable. Here is how it is done in 
Minneapolis. 


How It Is DONE 


HEN the project was first launched in 
Minneapolis, Central High School of- 
fered to be the “experimental station.”” After a 
preliminary meeting of the student speakers and 
the teachers in charge, the assembly was held and 
transcriptions were made of the discussion of the 
topic, “Can Germany Be Re-educated by World 
Cooperation?” Following the assembly, student 
and teacher representatives from other senior 
high schools met in the teachers’ lunchroom as 
guests of the student council of Central High 
School. There, over mid-morning coffee and 
fruit juice, the good points, weaknesses, and 
possibilities of the program were discussed. From 
this “clinical,” or experimental, beginning, the 
series ran (with no more than the usual number 
of upsets) through its first year, Minneapolis al- 
ternating with St. Paul. 
Five senior high schools participate in each 








The Junior Town Meeting League held a breakfast 
session at the Atlantic City Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. This paper, 
one of several stimulating presentations, was prepared 
for Superintendent Willard E. Goslin of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools by Madeline S. Long, consultant 
in radio education. 








broadcast, one school acting as host to the other 
four. The teachers and students from the host 
school usually entertain representatives from the 
other schools at a “cookies-and-chocolate” meet- 
ing two or three weeks in advance of the broad- 
cast, or the students participating meet with the 
radio consultant for the schools to discuss the 
points of view that will be expressed. Care is 
taken to see that all sides of a controversial issue 
are presented. The final speech of each partici- 
pant is not, however, heard by any of the other 
participants until the morning of the broadcast. 
WCTN sends recording equipment and engineers 
to the host school and Max Karl, the public serv- 
ice director of the station, acts as moderator. 


SELECTION OF TOPIC 


RELIMINARY to the setting up of this year’s 

plan in Minneapolis, the principals of all the 
senior high schools met with the radio consultant 
for the schools and the representatives of radio 
station WTCN to plan the scheduling of pro- 
grams which would be transcribed in the school 
building. 

The radio consultant then sent to all of the 
social studies teachers in the secondary schools 
a notice of the proposed Junior Town Meeting 
program with an invitation for suggestions—top- 
ics that the students themselves wished to discuss 
and wished to hear discussed in the auditoriums 
of their schools. From the tremendous number 
of suggestions sent in, a committee selected one 
hundred and thirteen questions. This list of one 
hundred and thirteen topics was then sent to the 
modern problems classes in the senior high 
schools with a request that the students and 
teachers each check the ten discussion questions 
that appealed to them most strongly. Final selec- 
tion of the topics to be discussed was made by a 
committee of teachers and students representing 
the five high schools. Among the questions chosen 
for discussion during the current school year are 
the following: 
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Should Congress adopt the Marshall Plan? Should the 
new city charter be adopted as proposed? Has the U.N. 
justified its existence as an instrument of world peace? 
Do we need new laws to secure our civil liberties? Is 
Petrillo justified in his decision to halt the making of 
recordings on December 31, 1947? If the teen-agers of 
Minneapolis had the support of the city, do you think 
they could solve the problem of juvenile delinquency? 
Should the Big Five in the U.N. give up the veto power? 
Do motion pictures, radio, and comics contribute to ju- 
venile delinquency? Do our schools practice democracy? 


We have found it necessary to check with the 
principal of the host school to determine whether 
or not he feels that the topic selected will be 
suitable for discussion in that particular high 
school. For example, a school totally undisturbed 
by high school sororities and fraternities will 
probably prefer not to have that topic discussed 
in its assembly, as a majority of students in such 
a school will not be particularly interested in a 


discussion that does not touch their lives. 


HE Junior Town Meeting project of Min- 


neapolis has many values. Students profit 
from practical, learning-by-doing experience in 
speaking, listening, research, and critical think- 
ing. They develop an awareness of current prob- 
lems, and they learn some of the skills required 
for the intelligent discussion of controversial is- 
sues. Although the five-school cooperative plan 
requires more time than a one-school broadcast, 
it brings together the faculty and students of the 
different schools, develops fresh points of view, 
stimulates interest, and offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for inter-school cooperation on both a 
social and a business level. The friendly coopera- 
tion of radio station WTCN (an ABC affiliate) is 
a very heartening support in an age when public 
education is struggling under so many difficulties. 





THE JUNIOR TOWN MEETING? 


“The essential need,” John Dewey once said, “is the improvement of the methods and conditions 
of debate, discussion, and persuasion.” The Junior Town Meeting is a potent means of meeting that 


need. 


The Junior Town Meeting is a dynamic approach to student thinking on current affairs. A de- 
scendant of the old New England “Town Meeting,” it is a direct offspring of “America’s Town 


Meeting of the Air.” 


The purpose of the Junior Town Meeting is to teach tolerance, reason, and justice through active 
experiences with divergent views; to create opportunity for the exercise of freedom of speech and 
of assembly by our youth; to create appreciation for the values in discussion; and to give high school 
students experiences which may serve them later in the councils of their city, state, and Nation. 

A basic responsibility of the school is to prepare young people to assume civic duties. Informed 
group discussion directs the energy of high school students toward that goal. It gives them training 
in critical, intelligent thinking about problems of current importance and leads to improved thinking 


and action. 


The Junior Town Meeting is a very effective classroom discussion technique. It motivates . . . it 


trains in getting facts, studying, analyzing, discussing, and reaching conclusions . 


“listenership” as well as leadership. 


. it trains in 





Many schools and youth agencies are using the Junior Town Meeting technique as a feature 
auditorium program. 

Radio broadcasts of Junior Town Meetings make excellent material for a public relations program. 

Interschool town meetings offer a further incentive to group discussion. High schools within close 
distance of one another sometimes form a league. A schedule is planned for the year, which indicates 
topic, host school, and high schools responsible for speakers at each meeting. 


* This statement is reprinted from an article written by W. Linwood Chase, professor of education, Boston University, 
Boston, in the NEA Journal (October, 1947), p. 513. Teachers of the social studies will be interested in a recently 
published booklet, Discussion and Current Affairs. Copies may be secured from the Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Educators concerned with the problem of teaching current affairs will also be interested in knowing that the Institute 
for Education by Radio will meet at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, April go to May g inclusive. Sponsored 
by Ohio State University, this conference will bring together broadcasters concerned with education and educators 
interested in radio for an interchange of ideas and techniques. 
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I Taught in England 


Adeline Brengle 








WAS one of seventy-four Americans who last 
year exchanged posts with an identical num- 
ber of English teachers. Here are some of 

my random impressions of England: Life much 
less hurried than in the United States . . . less em- 
phasis on punctuality . . . queues everywhere . . . 
a limited diet . . . unseasoned food . . . flowers 
... chimney pots. . . the beauty of the countryside 

. a keen appreciation of the small things in 
life . . . constant grumbling about all irritations 
... patience with all the inconveniences . . . no 
effort “to keep up with the Joneses” . . . much 
formality on all occasions . . . no home-town spirit 
of a boosting variety . . . no school rivalries to the 
extent that we have them... no yelling “pep 
sessions” . . . a great emphasis on education for 
education’s sake . . . the school building not a 
center of community activities . . . the seriousness 
of many of the pupils . . . lack of interest of the 
general public in church activities . . . compulsory 
religious instruction in the schools . . . separation 
of pupils according to age and ability into dif- 
ferent schools . . . the desire of each person to live 
his own life unhampered by the strains and pres- 
sures of multifarious organizations upon his time 
and efforts . . . more friendliness than I had ex- 
pected in view of warnings about British reserve 
... more respect for authority . . . a consciousness 
of class differences . . . not so much trying “‘to get 
by,” and the constant presence of so many tradi- 
tions that I continually felt the childish urge to 
break them just to see what would happen. 


PATTERN OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


WAS, of course, greatly interested in the or- 
ganization of the English school system. The 
compulsory school age limits are from five to 
fifteen, but many schools have nursery depart- 
ments for three- and four-year-olds. From five to 


In this article the author, who spent a year in 
England as an exchange teacher, presents some of her 
impressions of England and English schools. Miss 
Brengle is a social studies teacher in Bloomington 
High School at Bloomington, Indiana. 





























eleven a child attends the infant and primary 
schools, At about eleven he takes a scholarship 
test—an intelligence test and examinations in 
English and arithmetic—the result of which de- 
termines what type of school he will be permitted 
to attend in the future. 

From the primary school the children move 
into any one of three different types of institu- 
tions. A small group of the most able students 
enter the grammar school to prepare for en- 
trance into teacher-training institutions, colleges, 
or universities. Those making a less favorable 
showing are sent to the secondary modern high 
school, which gives a general type of education. 
Recently created by the Education Act of 1944, 
the standards of this institution are not yet estab- 
lished and one finds much variation from school 
to school. In the grammar school in which I 
taught, the pupils were especially prepared dur- 
ing their fifth year to pass the school certificate 
examination. Most of them succeeded. I under- 
stood that no attempt is made by many secondary 
modern high schools to prepare their pupils for 
this examination hurdle, with the result that 
when the school-leaving age is reached at fifteen 
they have no certificate of achievement to mark 
the completion of their work. Many vocations 
are not open to those who do not hold this cer- 
tificate. No one may teach who does not possess 
it. Only those holding such certificates may con- 
tinue preparation for entrance into the univer- 
sity. The Education Act of 1944 also created a 
third type of secondary school. Since the passage 
of the act, pupils in either the grammar or 
secondary modern schools may take tests at the 
age of thirteen which, if passed, will permit them 
to enter a technical high school for three years. 
Here again no effort is made to prepare the pupil 
for the school certificate examination. Instead, 
intensive courses are offered as preparation for 
vocations such as carpentry, welding, plastering, 
masonry, pre-engineering, domestic science, and 
commercial work. 

There is a movement by some educators to 
encourage the establishment of multilateral 
schools where all three types of secondary schools 
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are combined in one building. But there is much 
opposition. Large schools, I was told, have no 
souls. Pupils become a part of a mass and lose 
their individuality. My headmistress took much 
pride in knowing the name of each of her six 
hundred girls! She performed numerous duties 
that involved checking on each girl’s progress, 
administering discipline, and receiving reports. 
She did not conceive of her job as an administra- 
tor does in this country. Administrative duties as 
we know them were largely done by the 
second mistress, or in a most irregular manner by 
other members of the staff. My headmistress also 
felt that she must teach at least one class each 
day in order to keep her hand on the pulse of 
the school. Many British critics of American edu- 
cation do concede that the mingling of all social 
and economic levels under one roof, as we have 
it, tends to erase class distinction at least once in 
an individual’s life. On the other hand, there is 
much to be said for the small school as far as 
attention to individual pupils is concerned. To 
the British this factor far outweighs any disad- 
vantages of duplication. 

Much education is carried on by church and 
private schools. Some parents still feel that there 
is a social stigma connected with attending a 
state supported school. A remark often heard is 
that children attending private and church 
schools have better manners. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


EW educational thought in England estab- 
lishes the 3A’s—age, ability, and aptitude 
—as the basis for teaching each child. In the three 
types of secondary schools, which are defined 
largely by mental ability and aptitudes, there is 
further separation within the school. In the 
school in which I taught the children are placed 
in three mental groups (a, b, and c) at the end of 
the first year after a lengthy discussion by the 
staff. Thereafter pupils are transferred from one 
group to another during or at the end of a year, 
whenever a majority of the staff feel that the wel- 
fare and ability of the child merit such change. 
The British school is organized in a way to 
provide variety, but which, in my opinion, results 
in great confusion and complexity. No two days’ 
schedules are the same. History classes meet one 
or two days a week, as do geography, physical 
education, games, art, music, and domestic sci- 
ence. English, languages, mathematics, and, in 
some years, science meet four, five, or even six 
times a week. Even in the classroom, variety is the 


keynote. A pupil taking mathematics may have 
arithmetic two days a week, algebra two days, and 
geometry two days. English, too, may be divided 
so that poetry is taught one day, grammar two 
days, literature two days, and essays or plays one 
day. 

Classes are thirty-five minutes long. How, the 
English teachers asked me, could we expect an 
adolescent to remain quiet for one hour? There 
are no study periods for younger girls. On occa- 
sion a class is taken to the library for browsing 
and reading, but girls are not given assignments 
in library books, nor are they permitted to take 
books for leisure reading. Pupils of the fifth and 
sixth forms are permitted free use of the library. 
Younger children, I was told, are not capable of 
making the judgments necessary for profitable 
reading of many books in a variety of fields or 
subjects. Homework is assigned on definite nights 
by the form mistress (or home room teacher). 
Every pupil is expected to study an hour and a 
half each night, except for one free night a week, 
devoting thirty minutes each to three different 
subjects. Moreover, I soon found that unless some 
written work was required no homework was pre- 
pared, for pupils were unaccustomed to oral 
work. All homework was wriiten in notebooks, 
one for each subject. These, I found, had to be 
marked all too often. I must confess that during 
the entire year I never succeeded in checking the 
four hundred notebooks each week. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


NE fact that struck me most forcibly was the 

marked difference in interest and effort be- 
tween the girls preparing to take the university 
entrance examinations and the other students. 
The college preparatory group had three classes 
of history each week with no definite limit on 
the amount of homework and with some time for 
study in the library. These girls were sixteen 
years old. In one of their classes they studied the 
Stuart period in English history; in another, the 
Louis XIV period of European history; and in a 
third, general history—for which, in my opinion, 
political philosophy was a more fitting title. In 
this last course the girls studied a small text 
called Democracy and Its Rivals, with chapters 
on equality, nationalism, imperialism, interna- 
tionalism, communism, and fascism. For collat- 
eral reading they had to be acquainted with such 
works as Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire; Shake- 
speare’s historical plays; biographies of Napolean, 
Bismarck, Lincoln, Chatham, Clive, Cavour, 
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I TAUGHT IN ENGLAND 


Frederick the Great; Macauley’s Essays; Milton’s 
Areopagitica; Mills’ On Liberty; More’s Utopia; 
Plato’s Republic; Paine’s The Rights of Man; 
Morley’s Rousseau; Smith’s Wealth of Nations; 
and many others. 

The method of organization was based on a 
very short syllabus. Texts were used as supple- 
mentary to the teacher’s story or lecture. They 
were quite small, usually about two hundred 
pages in length, with the size of the pages and 
print much smaller than ours. There was no at- 
tempt made to cover the entire syllabus by the 
end of the term. The major objective of the work 
was to prepare the girls for the school certificate 
examinations that were formulated and marked 
by university authorities outside the local school. 
The school did have, however, a choice of which 
university’s questions it wished to use. In con- 
versations with other teachers I found that they 
did much individual work and reteaching to pre- 
pare the slower students for the examination. 
The students, for their part, clung to every bit of 
knowledge, investigated thoroughly the reasons 
for actions and events, and in their search for 
information dug into the pages of the Cambridge 
Modern History, Wakeman’s Ascendancy of 
France, Trevelyan’s many books, and relevant 
biographies. 


T IS apparent that history as taught in the 
grammar school is determined by the univer- 
sities that prepare both the school certificate and 
university entrance examinations. American his- 
tory is not generally taught, nor is the history of 
the Far East or South America, except as Britain 
was, or is, involved in these areas. The girls do, 
however, have an opportunity to learn the geog- 
raphy of all these regions. They spend two days 
each week for an entire year on the geography of 
North America and South America. Another year 
they study the geography of Asia, Australia, and 
New Zealand; another, the geography of Europe 
and Africa; another, the British Isles. 
Government is not taught as a separate subject. 
Parliament is studied thoroughly in history 
classes, however, and in this manner the students 
get some knowledge of government. I heard it 
deplored by many that the schools taught little 
or nothing of local government. 
There seemed to be no deliberate attempt 


-made by the textbook authors to instill patriotism 


and loyalty, but every citizen seemed to have it. 
The English have no political documents such 
as our Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
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tution that every child memorizes in part and 
studies in detail. Yet their great English Consti- 
tutional documents, such as the Magna Carta, the 
Petition of Rights, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Reform Bills, are taught with stress on their im- 
portance in the development of English democ- 
racy. Both textbook authors and teachers try to 
bring out the significance of these great docu- 
ments, holding them up as landmarks in the long 
struggle for democracy. Schools did not display 
the British flag, nor did I hear in the schools any 
pledges of allegiance. Stress is placed on the fact 
that Great Britain worked out her salvation 
through reason and intelligence, rather than by 
the violence and bloodshed that characterized so 
much of a similar struggle in France. 

In their treatment of the American Revolution, 
the British textbooks were temperate and objec- 
tive—more so, in fact, than some of those pub- 
lished in the United States. Although a course 
in American history is not ordinarily taught, I 
was given three classes in this subject, and talked 
informally about American life to other groups. 

I should like to point out one of the great 
differences that I noticed between education in 
England and the United States. In England the 
pupils seem to retain what they learn. Perhaps 
it is because they must remember over a longer 
period of time in order to pass the examinations, 
whereas in most American schools a pupil learns 
and remembers for a semester examination that is 
in the immediate future. When the semester ex- 
amination is over, the American pupil may 
promptly forget; he has earned his credit, and 
he has finished. England has no system of credits. 
A student progresses through the different forms 
until he is ready for a major examination, and 
everything hinges upon his success at that time. 
In the school where I taught, rarely was any one 
failed as he moved from the first to the fifth form, 
or grade level. An intense feeling of obligation 
for the reputation of their school motivates 
teachers to prepare their pupils to pass these 
major examinations. 

All that I have said about England and English 
schools is based upon impressions gathered from 
my limited teaching experience in only one of 
the three types of secondary schools. These im- 
pressions may not be typical. The reader should 
accept them purely for what they are. 

I returned from England convinced that our 
own educational system was superior in many 
ways, yet at the same time fully persuaded that- 
we had much to learn from English educators. 








Notes and News 











National Council Committees 


The personnel of standing committees of the 
National Council for the Social Studies is given 
below, together with the year of expiration of the 
term of office. 

Academic Freedom 


Arch W. Troelstrup, Stephens College, chairman, 1949 

Anna Appleby, St. Petersburg, Florida, 1948 

Ruth West, Spokane, Washington, 1948 

Ralph Adams Brown, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York, 1950 

George Enberg, University of Cincinnati, 1950 


Audio-Visual Aids 

William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, chairman, 1948 

A. J. Dillehay, Akron, Ohio, 1948 

W. Kenneth Fulkerson, John Marshall High School, Roch- 
ester, New York, 1948 

John H. Hamburg, Edgerton, Wisconsin, 1948 

Harris Harvill, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1948 

Leland March, Westwood, New Jersey, 1948 

Fred Stutz, Cornell University, 1948 

Richard E. Thursfield, University of Rochester, 1948 

Liaison Representative to the Junior Town Meeting 
League, Hugh Laughlin, Ohio State University 


Auditing 
Paul O. Carr, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C., 
chairman, 1948 
William M. Brewer, Washington, D.C., 1948 


Budget 


Burr W. Phillips, University of Wisconsin, chairman, 1948 
Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University, 1948 
Harold M. Long, Glens Falls, New York, 1948 


Civic Education 


William Van Til, University of Illinois, chairman, 1948 

Leo Alilunas, Fredonia State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York, 1948 

Alice Davis, Citizenship Education Study, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 1948 

D. E. Hussong, University City, Missouri, 1948 

Marlow Market, Jennings, Missouri, 1948 

Charles Merrifield, University of Denver, 1948 

S. Howard Patterson, University of Pennsylvania, 1948 

Helen Weinberg, Lamar Senior High School, Houston, 
Texas, 1948 

Howard White, Miami University, 1948 


Curriculum 


Julian C. Aldrich, New York University, chairman, 1948 

Mary A. Adams, Baltimore, Maryland, 1948 

Helen McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, 1948 

W. H. Cartwright, Boston University, 1948 

Margaret Griffiths, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 1948 


Theral Herrick, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1948 

Victor E. Minotti, State Teachers College, Potsdam, New 
York, 1948 

Helen Storen, Columbia University, 1948 

Mary Willcockson, Miami University, 1948 


Executive 


Stanley E. Dimond, Citizenship Education Study, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1948 (ex-officio) 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education, 1948, (ex- 
officio) 

Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D.C., 1948 


Finance 


J. W. Baldwin, University of Texas, 1948 
Walter E. Myer, Washington, D.C., 1949 
I. James Quillen, Stanford University, 1948 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, N.C.S.S., chair- 
man 
International Relations 


Wallace Taylor, State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, chairman, 1948 

Howard R. Anderson, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1948 

Richard W. Burkhart, Syracuse University, 1948 

Lucy Cobb, Deming, New Mexico, 1948 

Shirley Engle, University of Indiana, 1948 

Ella A. Hawkinson, State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, 1948 

Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University, 1948 

S. P. McCutcheon, New York University, 1948 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, N.C.S.S., (ex- 
officio) 

Nominations 


John H. Haefner, Iowa City, Iowa, chairman, 1948 
Robert H. Reid, Great Neck, New York, 1949 
Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, 1950 
Publications 
Dorothy Merideth, University of Chicago, chairman, 1950 
Elaine Forsyth Cook, Detroit, Michigan, 1948 
Ryland W. Crary, Columbia University, 1949 
Resolutions 


Joe Park, Northwestern University, chairman, 1948 

Proctor W. Maynard, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, 1948 

Edith West, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, 1948 


Middle States Council 


On April 23 and 24, 1948, the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies will hold its regu- 
lar spring conference at American University, 
Washington, D.C., to discuss ““Teaching Youth 
the World Responsibilities of Americans.” This 
is the fifth in a series of conferences of the Coun- 
cil dealing with the postwar world and its effects 
upon social studies teaching. 
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The Friday evening meeting (April 23) will 
begin with a reception at the home of President 
Douglass of American University, followed by a 
dinner at which Morris Wolf, President of the 
MSCSS, will make his presidential address on 
“Freedom and Authority in a Democracy.” On 
Saturday morning, reports on the subject of the 
conference will be made, discussing the practices, 
plans, views, materials, proposals, and difficulties 
found in various communities in the Middle 
States area. These reports will be presented in 
three sections: the elementary, the secondary, 
and the college and teacher-training level. The 
Saturday sessions will close with an address by a 
national figure on “World Responsibilities of the 
United States.” 

Overnight accommodations may be secured at 
American University at $1.00 a person. Dinner 
and luncheon together will cost not more than 
five dollars. There will be a post-conference trip 
to see the dogwood and Judas trees of Rock Creek 
Park and the cherry blossoms at the Potomac 
Basin. All teachers of social studies are welcome. 
For further particulars, address the secretary, 
Eleanor W. Thompson, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, 17th and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania. E. W. f. 


Northwest Wisconsin 


The Northwest Wisconsin Council for the So- 
cial Studies conducted an In-Service Conference 
for social studies teachers in cooperation with the 
State Teachers College at Eau Claire on January 
go. Burr W. Phillips, University of Wisconsin, 
addressed the group on “The Reconstruction of 
German Education.” This was followed by four 
round-table discussions. John Hoar of Barron is 
president of the Northwest Council, and Leah 
Fritz of Rice Lake is vice-president and acting 
treasurer. L. E. S. 


Kansas Council 


The Kansas Council for the Social Studies met 
in Topeka on March 13. The meeting opened 
with an address by John H. Haefner, University 
of Iowa, on “Germany: A Challenge to American 
Teachers.” 

Julia Emery presided at the business meeting 
at which the Kansas State Teachers Association 
plan for an affiliated meeting at the November 
convention of the KSTA was discussed. At the 
luncheon meeting, reports on the National Coun- 
cil meeting at St. Louis were presented and Jes- 
sica Smith, Wichita High School North, spoke 
on an “International Project in Education.” 


(Miss Smith was a member last summer of the 
Institute of World Studies, University of Neucha- 
tel, Switzerland.) The Kansas Social Studies Notes 
reports that the KCSS voted to allocate $25 
from its treasury for aid to German education. 
It also carried notices of a Student Conference on 
“Foreign-Domestic Relations” to be held at Em- 
poria State Teachers College April 9 and 10; and 
of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of History and 
Related Fields to be held in Topeka, April 16 
and 17. The editor of the Kansas Social Studies 
Notes is May Gruver, of Augusta. J. E. 


Illinois Council 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies will 
hold its state convention in Springfield on April 
g and 10, with headquarters at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. William Van Til, University of Illinois, 
will address the opening session on “Frontiérs in 
Social Education.” Panel discussions will follow 
on: “Improving Illinois Government.” ‘““Teach- 
ing International-Mindedness through Action,” 
and “Teaching the Reading of Maps and Globes 
—Techniques and Grade Placement.” At the eve- 
ning meeting on April 9, W. Francis English, 
University of Missouri and first vice-president 
of NCSS, will speak on “Finding and Using Local 
History Materials.” The opening general session 
on April 10 will be addressed by Emily Taft 
Douglass, followed by five panel discussions: 
“The Social Studies Teacher and the Problem of 
Safeguarding Civil Rights,” “The Present Status 
of Labor-Management Relations,” “Current 
Events in the Middle Grades and Secondary 
Schools,” “Is the Teacher Exchange Project 
Worthwhile?” and “Evaluation Instruments for 
the Social Studies.” Following the luncheon, 
there will be a business meeting and another gen- 
eral session. 

The ICSS held its 1948 Regional Conference of 
social studies councils in Illinois, in Chicago, on 
March 13. The opening general session was a 
round-table discussion, chaired by Frank McCul- 
loch of Roosevelt College, on “Current Problems 
of Labor and Industrial Relations.” This was 
followed by four panel discussions on the follow- 
ing areas: geography, civic education, inter-group 
relations, and teaching American history. The 
luncheon meeting was addressed by Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools. 

The Quad City Council of the ICSS will act as 
host at a joint session with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at their meeting in Rock 
Island on April 24. The theme of the morning 
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session will be The Teaching of History Today. 
Topics and speakers for this session will be as 
follows: “Teaching Local History through the 
Use of Census Data,” Proctor W. Maynard, Ball 
State Teachers College; “Mary Sheldon Barnes 
and the Origin of the Source Method in Teach- 
ing History in the American Secondary School, 
1885-1896,” Robert E. Keohane, The College, 
University of Chicago; and “Handmaidens of 
History,” Elizabeth Cochran, Kansas _ State 
Teachers College. At the luncheon session, Erling 
M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak on ‘The Historical Method in 
General Education.” The afternoon will consist 
of a panel discussion on “Teaching State and 
Local History,” with the following participants: 
Arthur Wood, John Deere Junior High School, 
Moline; Larry Millett, Milan Grade School; 
Boyd Collins, Davenport High School; and Irene 
Siron, Central Junior High School, Rock Island. 
D. M. 


Detroit 


The Ninth Annual Social Studies Institute, 
sponsored by the Department of Social Studies of 
the Detroit Public Schools and the Metropolitan 
Detroit Social Studies Club, met in Detroit on 
February 7. There were representatives from 
Highland Park, Hamtramck, Grosse Pointe, Dear- 
born, Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Port Huron, Mon- 
roe, Lansing and East Lansing in attendance. 
Also present were guests from our neighbor na- 
tion, Canada. The theme of the institute was 
Educating for Peace. 

At the opening session, held in the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Superintendent Arthur Dondineau 
welcomed the guests to the conference. Dr. Erling 
Hunt, Columbia University and second vice-pres- 
ident of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, was the main speaker. 

Five discussion group meetings followed the 
first general session. A symposium on “The Ex- 
change Teacher” brought together three teachers 
who had had interesting teaching experiences in 
foreign lands. A demonstration of “Methods for 
Developing Critical Thinking” was given. George 
Calingaert from the Research Department of the 
Ethyl Corporation spoke on “Living in the 
Shadow of the Atomic Bomb.” Richard Burks 
from Wayne University discussed “What Should 
We Teach about Russia NOW?” and Pearl Bax- 
ter, formerly a principal in a junior-senior high 
school in Heidelberg, Germany, spoke on “Intro- 
ducing Democracy to Nazi Youth.” 

At the final session James Crowley, White 


House correspondent and radio news analyst, 
discussed the role of the social studies teacher in 
educating for world peace. E. B. 


Sioux City 
The Sioux City Council for the Social Studies 
has prepared a report on the St. Louis Meeting 
of the National Council, mimeographed in an 
attractive format. The contents represent reports 
prepared by J. B. Kuhler, Esther Groth, Beatrice 
Bergh, and Verl Crow, each of whom prepared 
digests of meetings that he attended in St. Louis. 
V. C. 


Summer Institute 


The Fourth Summer Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs will be conducted by the 
American University of Washington, D.C., in 
cooperation with the Civic Education Service, 
June 14 through July 23. The Institute will offer 
six weeks of intensive study with 60 lecture-dis- 
cussion sessions, The subjects of study will be 
current international problems and issues. Lec- 
tures will be given on these problems, each being 
dealt with by an authority in the field covered. 
Most of the lecturers are well known government 
officials, university professors, or journalists. 
Every effort will be made to utilize the resources 
of the Nation’s Capitol in offerings of the Insti- 
tute. An important feature of the session will be 
a visit to Lake Success, to see the United Nations 
in action. Visits will be made to Congress, em- 
bassies, government departments and agencies. 

The course offers six semester hours of gradu- 
ate credit. Students may enroll as auditors. A non- 
credit seminar will offer an opportunity for the 
study of materials and methods in current history 
teaching. Facilities are available for housing Insti- 
tute members. The tuition is $75. For details write 
to Walter E. Myer, Director, Institute on the 
United States in World Affairs, 1733 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Teachers interested in other 1948 summer 
school opportunities will find the list of 475 
summer sessions reported in the March 1, Senior 
Scholastic, Teacher Edition, a useful source to 
consult. 

All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers, Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Eleanor W. Thomp- 


son, Laura Sutherland, Julia Emery, Dorothy Merideth, 
Elsie Beck, and Verl Crow. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








History of Printing 


The Virginia State Library, Richmond, has 
issued the fourth in their Virginia Imprint Series 
—Preliminary Checklist for Fredericksburg, 1778- 
1876, compiled by various hands and edited by 
Carroll H. Quenzel. The price is $2.00 for indt- 
viduals, but it will be sent free to libraries re- 
questing it. Printing was introduced in Freder- 
icksburg during the Revolution; the editors note 
that the Battle of Fredericksburg, during the 
Civil War, “almost saw an end to it.” This 170- 
page booklet contains a great deal of social his- 
tory and should prove an interesting and useful 
item to any teacher of American history. 


Congress at Work 


The National Capitol Publishers, Inc., have 
recently published a go-page booklet by George 
H. E. Smith and Floyd M. Riddick entitled Con- 
gress in Action (50 cents; cheaper in quantities). 
A profusion of unusual cartoons, graphs, and 
charts make this an exceptionally valuable aid 
to the teacher of American history or civics who 
has many poor readers in his class. This is visual 
material that is both ingenious and original. It 
deserves the attention of all teachers in this area. 


Japan 

Newsweek magazine (152 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18) has combined in pamphlet form 
a series of five articles that appeared during 1947. 
Titled Japan Now; 3 Reports on a Situation That 
Is the Raw Material for Tomorrow’s Headlines, 
this pamphlet will be sent free on request. Teach- 
ers of world history or modern problems will 
find this very useful. 


Round Table Discussions 


Readers of Social Education who have not re- 
cently seen copies of the University of Chicago 
Round Table (University of Chicago, Chicago. 
10 cents each; $3.00 per year) will find recent 
issues improved in both appearance and content. 
In addition to the radio discussion, the weekly 


pamphlets now contain an additional article writ- 
ten by a competent authority, or other materials 
bearing on the same subject. For example, the 
February first issue—Number 515—is devoted to 
Gandhi's Life and Death; Its Meaning for Man- 
kind. The transcript of the broadcast occupies 
eleven pages; the special supplement of Selections 
from the Writings of Mahatma Gandhi requires 
twenty additional pages. 

Social studies teachers and school librarians 
may well save complete files of these pamphlets— 
they will be valuable for a long time to come. 
Some of the back issues still available at ten cents 


per copy are: 


264 Thomas Jefferson and the Meaning of Democracy 
353 The Crisis of Our Time 

360 “With Malice Toward None” 

371 A World-Wide Bill of Rights 

380 “We Hold These Truths” 

406 The State of the Nation 

415 The American Commonwealth Today 

417 The Little Man in a Big Society: What Can He Do? 
423 The Challenge of Our Time 

427 The Future of Liberal Government 

465 Lincoln and Democratic Leadership 

486 Equality of Educational Opportunity 

489 “The People, Yes” 

499 What Are the Steps to World Government? 

500 Justice and Our Court System 

502 How Much American Aid for Europe? 

503 UNESCO and Freedom of the Mind 

504 The Latin American View of the Good Life 

505 Civil Rights and Loyalty 

506 What do Europeans Think of the Marshall Plan? 
507 The French Revolution vs. the Russian Revolution 
508 What Can Be Done About Rising Prices? 

509 What Are the Hopes for Peace? 

510 Prospects for the Scientific Study of Human Relations 
511 Loyalty and Liberty in 1948 

512 Containment or General Setilement with Russia 
513 Will the Marshall Plan Succeed? 

514 Higher Education for All 


Armed Forces Talk 


Three issues of this usable study and discussion 
guide, not previously listed, have been received. 
Consult recent issues of Social Education for the 
full listing, address and price. The new issues are: 
212 Our Way of Life—Democracy 


213 India and Pakistan 
214 What Is the Honor of a Serviceman? 
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General Eisenhower Reports 


Of interest and value to teachers of world his- 
tory and of modern problems is the recently pub- 
lished Final Report of the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, to the Secretary of the Army, 7 Feb- 
ruary 1948 (Public Information Division, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington. Free). The 
report covers the period from November 19, 1945, 
to February 7, 1948. It gives attention to such 
problems as: the credits for continued peace; 
the debits against continued peace; the short- 
term security program; unification of the defense 
establishment; universal military training; and 
the long-term security program. 


The Orient 


From time to time this department has men- 
tioned the work and publications of the East 
and West Association, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. People—East and West (10 issues a year 
for $1.00) is a small pamphlet-magazine to which 
teachers of world or Far Eastern history should 
have access. Each issue contains book notes, short 
items of interest, essays, visual and auditory aids, 
bibliographies, and program materia!s. In March 
there will be a special memorial issue on Gandhi 
and India. 


Town Meeting 


Town Meeting, Bulletin of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air (The Town Hall, Inc., New 
York 18. 10 cents a copy; $4.50 a year) is not as 
useful as the University of Chicago Round Tables 
because the former does not have supplementary 
information. Yet the topics are often important 
and the bulletins are worth saving. Students 
down to the fifth and sixth grade have made use 
of these bulletins in the preparation of their own 
discussions. Some of those currently available are: 


Volume 13, No. 4 How Can We Avoid an Economic Bust? 

How Can We Strengthen the American Family? 

Are Communism and Christianity Incompatible? 

What Should We Do About Prices and Rents? 

Should We Admit 400,000 of Europe’s Homeless Now? 

How Can We Halt the Spread of Russian Power in 

Europe? 

10 Has Twenticth Century Civilization Improved Man- 
kind? 

11 Will the Taft-Hartley Law Improve Labor Relations 
in Industry? 

12 Is Universal Military Training Necessary for Our 
Security? 

13 Can We Have an Effective World Organization With- 
out Russia? 

14 What Should Be Our Policy for Aiding Europe Now? 

15 Is the Two-Party System Failing in America? 

16 Have Women Failed as Homemakers? 


oon Oo 


17 Are We Giving Our American Indian a Square Deal? 

18 Can Free Enterprise Here Compete with Socialism 
Abroad? 

20 How Can We Make the United Nations Work? 

21 How Can We Stop Rising Prices? 

22 Should We Accept the New Fashions for Women? 

23 On What Basis Can Our Differences with Russia Be 
Solved? 

25 What Should We Do for Europe Now? 

26 How Can We Keep America’s Economy Free and 
Strong? 

29 What Should We Do To Check Rising Prices? 

31 What Future for Europe? 

32 Are Civil Liberties Threatened in America? 

33 How Can We Combat Anti-American Propaganda in 
Europe? 

34 How Can We Maintain Prosperity and Avert Depres- 
sion? 

35 Js Christianity Losing to Materialism? 

36 Which Road to Peace in 1948? 

37 What Should We Do in China Now? 

38 Should the President's European Recovery Program 
Be Adopted? 

39 How Can We Find Peace of Mind in this Atomic Age? 

40 Should the President’s Tax Plan Be Adopted? 

41 Is Big Business Too Big? 


American Arbitration Association 


The problem of industrial strife continues to 
loom large on the American horizon, almost as 
large as does the prospect of political strife over 
Lake Success. In the midst of this uncertainty and 
misunderstanding the record of the American 
Arbitration Association (g Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20) is one with which all social studies 
teachers should be familiar. If there was ever a 
time when it was necessary to teach of those few 
successes that have been achieved, of the few ways 
in which the clash of human minds have been 
adjusted without strife, this would seem to be 
the time. The American Arbitration Association 
will send the following free materials on request: 
Blue Book of American Arbitration 
A Guide to Labor Arbitration Clauses 
Canadian-American Arbitration Rules 
Commercial Arbitration Rules 


Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules 
J. Noble Braden, Toward Effective Arbitration 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress will send, without 
cost, reprints of Allan Nevins’ “10 Million Read- 
ers, 23 Million Books.” This article first appeared 
in the New York Times Magazine of October 26, 
1947. This four-page leaflet will be of value to 
teachers of American history who seek to give 
their students something of the method and 
sources of history as well as factual material. Ad- 
dress: Publications Section, The Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 











Motion Picture News 


Land of Liberty, a motion picture history of 
the United States, is to be brought up to date 
to include events since 1938. 

Roger Albright, director of educational serv- 
ices of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, said that a special committee selected 
by the National Council of Social Studies now 
has prepared a general outline for a new addition 
to the historic film. 

The original production was made for exhibi- 
tion at the New York and San Francisco World 
Fairs in 1939 and has been widely used in schools 
throughout the nation. 

Excerpts were taken from more than 100 film 
productions and woven together by Cecil B. De- 
Mille into a comprehensive history of the United 
States from colonial times until 1938. 

Following its use at the World Fairs, the film 
was first distributed to, theatres and its earnings 
donated to war charities. For the past several 
years, a 16-mm. version of the film has been 
made available to schools by the Motion Picture 
Association, headed by Eric Johnston. 

The events of the past several years have 
created a demand that the film be brought up to 
current times, stressing developments through 
the war period and showing America’s increased 
influence in international affairs. 

The additional section of the picture will be 
made under the supervision of the Association’s 
educational services department, with the techni- 
cal advice and counsel of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the National Council on the Social 
Studies. The new version also will be distributed 
to schools and film libraries by Teaching Film 
Custodians, a non-profit affiliate of the Motion 
Picture Association. 

Members of the special committee are: 

Dr. William H. Hartley, Towson State Teach- 
ers College, ‘Towson, Md., chairman; Linwood 
Chase, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Erling 
M. Hunt, feachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y.; Lewis Paul Todd, editor, 
Social Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Frederick H. Stutz, Cor- 





nell University School of Education, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Also W. K. Fulkerson, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, N.Y.; Harris Harvill, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Robert LaFollette, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; 
Richard E. Thursfield, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Edgar Wesley, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Educational Film Library Association 
(Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 19), a non- 
profit educational organization, plays a leading 
role in the development of the use of educational 
motion pictures. Its publications are much valued 
by its members in schools, colleges, and. com- 
munity groups. As the use of films increases those 
who use them realize the need for information 
on this new and rapidly expanding field. To meet 
this need, EFLA has published a series of book- 
lets on various aspects of audio-visual education. 
The following are especially valuable to social 
science teachers. 


ABC’s of Visual Aids and Projectionist’s Manual, by Philip 
Mannino. 84 pages, diagrams. $1.00 

Invaluable to all who deal with 16-mm. equipment—in 
the classroom or elsewhere. Details on preparing a room 
for screenings, proper use and care of motion picture and 
slidefilm projectors, films, filmstrips, and recordings. 


Films for International Understanding. 134 pages. $1.00 

The newest and one of the most important of EFLA 
publications, this booklet contains a symposium of articles 
by such people as Pearl Buck, Floyde Brooker, Bosley 
Crowther and many others, and a selected list of about 
two hundred and fifty films. 


Food, A World Problem, by Frank Ernest Hill. 48 pages. 
50 cents. 

A guide for use with films dealing with the problem of 
food in the world today. Suggestion lists of books and 
films on the subject. Of particular interest to leaders of 
film forums and community groups. 


Making Films Work for Your Community, by the EFLA 
Committee on Community Use of Film, Mrs. Patricia Blair, 
chairman. 72 pages, illustrated. $1.00. 

A symposium by experienced workers in the field of non- 
school use of films. In two sections, one dealing with the 
general aspects of community use of films, the other with 
special groups such as rural communities, libraries, art 
galleries, churches, and young people. 
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A large number of feature length theatrical 
films with social studies content are available to 
schools. Such films as Brigham Young, Hudson 
Bay, Drums Along the Mohawk, Western Union, 
Daniel Boone, Stanley and Livingston, Wilson, 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell, and a number 
of others may be rented from Films Incorporated, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. Rental 
charges, based on a sliding scale, vary according 
to school enrollment. For example, a school with 
an enrollment of under 150 pupils may rent a 
full-length film for $12.50. For schools with an 
enrollment of over 750 pupils, the rental for the 
same film is $22.50. A catalog of films may be 
obtained by writing to Films Incorporated. 

Write to the National Film Board of Canada, 
620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, for a list of films 
on agriculture, geography, industry and com- 
merce, natural resources, social planning, trans- 
portation, and communication. 


Recent 16-MM. Sound Films 


Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Make Way for Youth. 22 minutes; rental: $3.50. How 
inter-organization youth councils can bring teen-age young- 
sters together on community projects and give them 
practical experience in democratic citizenship. Filmed in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Castle Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22. 

The Turning Point. 22 minutes; free. Man’s fight against 
friction. The story of the wheel, the introduction of ball 
bearings. This film is useful in units on transportation. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

England: Background of Literature. 10 minutes, sale. 
Color: $90; black and white: $45. Travel film to the 
London of Chaucer, Dickens and Browning; the country- 
side which was so meaningful to Shakespeare, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and Kipling; and the sea as Coleridge, Con- 
rad, and Masefield wrote of it. 

Scotland: Background of Literature. 10 minutes; sale. 
Color: $90; black and white: $45. Helps students under- 
stand that rugged country so they can better appreciate 
the spirit that springs from the land of Scotland. 


Frick Films, Box 565, Hollywood, California. 

The Longshoreman. 11 minutes, color. Sale: $65. Story 
of a cargo worker performing his tasks on a dock. Shows 
him at home and at play as well as at work. 


Gateway Productions Inc., 49 Main Street, San Francisco. 

Siena and Simone Martini. 10 minutes. Sale: $40. The 
work of Simone Martini, 19th century painter who lived 
in Siena, Italy. Reproduces the cultural background of his 
times. 


Motion Picture Bureau, New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Thundering Waters. 22 minutes, color, free. A visit to 
Niagara Falls and points of interest nearby. Relates the 
falls to the topography of the Great Lakes Region. 


A Guide to Filmstrips 


Filmstrips are included in the February issue 
of the Educational Film Guide for the first time. 
They are listed separately as Section 2 of the 
Guide, which heretofore has listed only 16-mm. 
motion picture films. 

This listing of filmstrips as a part of the Edu- 
cational Film Guide is an experiment. If such 
a monthly listing of filmstrips proves to be of 
value in the visual education field the H. W. 
Wilson Company, which publishes the Guide, 
will consider issuing it as a separate publication. 

Section 2 of the February issue of the Guide 
is an alphabetical list in which the filmstrips are 
entered by individual title, series, and subjects. 
Full information about sources and prices is in- 
cluded, as well as descriptive notes. For the pres- 
ent no filmstrips released prior to January 1, 
1947, will be listed, except where it may be neces- 
sary to include all titles of a series or kit. Film- 
strips which are coordinated with 16-mm. motion 
pictures are also noted in the main body of the 
Guide. 

Those who subscribe now to the Educational 
Film Guide at the current rate of $3.00 per year 
will receive the Filmstrips Section from February 
to June, 1948, inclusive, in addition to the Edu- 
cational Film Guide annual and monthly supple- 
ments. Anyone who is interested in subscribing 
only to the Filmstrips Section should write for 
rates to the H. W. Wilson Company, g50 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, New York. 


Filmstrips 


Bryant Foundation, 737 N. Edgemont St., Los Angeles 27. 

American Negro History. 70 frames, $3.00. A graphic 
history of the American Negro from the time of Columbus 
until today. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Raise Wages—Not Prices. 59 frames, silent or with 
record. Sale: $5.00. An analysis of high profits and the 
relationship between wage increases and price increases. 


Jam Handy Organization, 2g00 E. Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit 11. 
Eskimos of Alaska. 4 strips in the set. Sale: $13.40. 
Hunting and Fishing in Summer. 20 frames, color. Sale: 
$3.95. Catching and drying salmon. Scenes of a village feast. 
Summer Days. 26 frames, color. Sale: $3.95. The food, 
clothing, and shelter of Eskimos in the summer months. 
Winter Days. 26 frames, color. Sale: $3.95. Follows the 
activities of an Eskimo boy in the winter months. 


Society for Visual Education Inc., 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, 11, IIl. 
Cotton—From Field to Mill. go frames. Sale: $2.00. 
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Shows how mechanization affects the cotton industry from 


seed to bale. ‘ 
Cotton—From Mill to Finished Product. 30 frames. 


sale: $2.00. Shows the process of spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
and printing cotton cloth. 


Color Slides 


Stillfilm Inc. (8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 
46, Calif.) is offering a series of sixty natural color 
slides for $13.50. The regular price of such slides 
is 50 cents each. A wide variety of subjects are 
offered including slides illustrating science, in- 
dustry, geography, transportation, etc. A full list 
of subjects will be sent upon request. 


Pictorial Biographies 


A series of twenty-four pictorial biographies 
is published by the American Historical Series, 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
Averaging 32 pages and illustrated by a large 
number of pictures, these booklets cost 15 cents 
each. Among the titles included are: 

San Martin—Argentina 

Antonio Jose de Sucre—Bolivia 

Jose Bonifacito—Brazil 

Bernardo O’Higgins—Chile 

Francisco de Paula Santander—Colombia 

Juan Rafael Mora—Costa Rica 

Jose Marti—Cuba 

Juan Pablo Duarte—Dominican Republic 

Eloy Alfaro—Ecuador 

Jose Rubino Barrios—Guatemala 

Benito Juarez—Mexico 

Simon Bolivar—Venezuela 

Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Paul Jones, 
Abraham Lincoln, and George Washington—Americans. 


Sources of Teaching Material 


For a complete bibliography of references and 
guide book on audio-visual materials, write for 
a copy of the January, 1948, issue of the News 
Letter. Copies are 5 cents each from the Bureau 
of Educational Research, 13 Page Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. This issue 
of the News Letter contains references on utiliza- 
tion, basic sources, radio program listings, edu- 
cational recordings, free and inexpensive teach- 
ing aids, and suggestions for keeping currently 
informed. 


Audio-Visual Awards 


Dr. John E. Dugan, president of the National 
Education Association Department of Secondary 
Teachers, has announced the first list of materials 
and equipment to be presented to schools and 
school systems cited as doing outstanding work 


in audio-visual education, especially at the sec- 
ondary level. Dr. Dugan pointed out that a survey 
by the Department’s audio-visual committees re- 
vealed the high schools of the country as the most 
active in developing audio-visual methodologies. 
This interest and leadership of the nation’s high- 
school teachers in the audio-visual field is the 
basis of the Department’s activities in the field, 
including its committee work and the sponsor- 
ship of National Audio-Visual Education Week, 
which will be observed again this year, during 
the week of October 25-30. 

It is expected that many of the schools cited 
for awards will be developed as demonstration 
centers where the newest audio-visual materials, 
equipment, and procedures may be seen. 

Committees of the N.E.A. Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers, organized under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. William Lewin of Weequa- 
hic High School, Newark, N.J., are preparing 
reports on Audio-Visual Methodologies, Bibli- 
ographies of Audio-Visual Materials, Children’s 
Criteria, Audio-Visual Demonstration Centers, 
Audio-Visual Awards, Audio-Visual Research, 
Book-Film Relationships, Community Coopera- 
tion for Children’s Programs, Photoplay Appreci- 
ation, and School and College-Made Materials. 


Radio Notes 


“Report Card,” a CBS documentary program 
which delineates major national problems, is 
launching its second year. An unprecedented 
series of penetrating broadcasts, ranging from the 
crisis in American education, baseball, and the 
American Indian to political careers and the 
movie and magazine industries, has been sched- 
uled by the CBS Documentary Unit for the first 
half of 1948. The programs for this coming month 
are: 

Baseball—Radio’s first full-scale study of the 
great American game, seen through the life and 
times of Pee Wee Reese, Dodgers’ shortstop, with 
the participation of his family, baseball’s old- 
timers, National and American League repre- 
sentatives, his team-mates, fans, umpires—a com- 
plete cross section of Americans whose lives are 
touched by the sport. Narrated by Red Barber, 
CBS sports director, the broadcast will be pre- 
sented during April on the eve of the season’s 
opening. 

The American Indian—A dramatic docu- 
mentary based on an extensive investigation of 
the economic and social crisis now facing Ameri- 
ca’s 300,000 Indians. The broadcast, to be pro- 
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duced for the Unit by the staff of WCCO, CBS 
Minneapolis-St. Paul station, will reflect weeks of 
study at Indian reservations throughout the 
country. It is scheduled for May. 

Political Careers—An examination of the in- 
gredients of elective political careers in the 
United States, gathered through interviews with 
hundreds of public officials in city, state, and 
federal positions. The broadcast will be presented 
in late spring, timed for the national party con- 
ventions. 

The Motion Picture Industry—An analysis of 
the creative and social decisions involved in the 
production of motion pictures in America. The 
broadcast will project the history of The Best 
Years of Our Lives, 1947 Academy winner, 
against the background of the industry’s practices 
and customs. First of a special cycle of four 1948 
documentaries on mass communications indus- 
tries, the broadcast will be presented late in May. 

The Magazine Industry—The second of the 
special communications cycle, it will be ready for 
production early in July. The Documentary Unit 
will examine the Time-Life-Fortune publications 
as part of the pattern of American magazines 
today. (Iwo other aspects of mass communica- 
tions will be presented in the second half of 
1948.) 

For the time and dates of these broadcasts, con- 
sult your local newspaper. 

Talks is a pocket-size booklet published four 
times during the year. Here are reprinted out- 
standing radio speeches. Copies are free of charge 
to teachers from CBS, Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Record Players and Records 


The Picturephone is a record player and 
transcription playback engineered for schools. 
Made in three sizes for classroom, gym, audi- 
torium, and out-of-doors, it is a two-speed ma- 
chine which plays 16-inch records and can be 
used as a public address system. For further in- 
formation write to School Broadcast Conference, 
George Jennings, Director, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1. 

Eastin Pictures (Davenport, Iowa) offers a 
series of records called “Lincoln Portrait.” In the 
latter portion of this musical composition, 
Melvin Douglas reads quotations from several of 
Lincoln’s speeches and letters. The final side of 
the album is a full rendering of the Gettysburg 
Address. Two 12-inch RCA Victor Red Seal 


records are in the album (4 sides) which costs 
$3.15. 

Through the courtesy of the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters, the prize-winning essays 
in the “I Speak for Democracy” contest have been 
recorded by the four winners and are now availa- 
ble for free-loan distribution through the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. Two five-minute statements have been re- 
corded by the girl winners on each side of a 16- 
inch disc. They are of fine broadcast quality and 
will be useful for playing over local stations or in 
classrooms on a special playback machine. 


Helpful Articles 


Berg, Esther, “Visual Materials for Intercultural Educa- 
tion,” See and Hear, Ill: 17, 20, 36, February, 1948. 
A valuable list of motion pictures and filmstrips to 
put meaning into the words “democracy,” “brother- 
hood,” and “equality.” 

Blanc, Sam S., “A Library of Basic Audio-Visual Aids in 
Each School Building,” Audio-Visual Guide, XIV: 7-8, 
February, 1948. The efficient use of audio-visual ma- 
terials depends upon their ready availability. The 
author advocates school libraries of films, slides, film- 
strips, and the like. 

Corey, Stephen M., “Using Instructional Materials,” NEA 
Journal, XXXVII: 100-101, February, 1948. The need 
for real firsthand experience to make words meaningful. 

Falconer, Vera M., “Filmstrips for Primary and Ele- 
mentary Grades,” Educational Screen, XXVII: 66-68, 
February, 1948. Some sample material from a book on 
filmstrips soon to be published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 

Grier, Helen M., “Prehistoric Times,” Instructor, LVII: 
21, 79, February, 1948. A middle grade unit employing 
a number of stimulating activities. 

Harrington, E. R., “Ten Years of High School Meteor- 
ology,” The Journal of Geography, XLVII: 52-61, 
February, 1948. The laboratory experiments, map work, 
motion pictures, and slides utilized in a course in 
meteorology. 

Hartley, William H., “Vitalizing Practical Patriotism,” 
See and Hear, Ill: 21, 30, February, 1948. Describes 
“Our American Heritage” filmstrips produced by the 
Reader’s Digest. 

Hutchins, Robert M., “Films Can Be World Saving 
Force,” School Management, XVII: 44, February, 1948. 
The force, impact, and power of the film can save us 
from destruction. 

Lindeman, Eduard, “When School and Community 
Merge,” Arts in Childhood, Il: 3-5, Winter, 1947. The 
community as a laboratory for learning. 

McClusky, F. Dean, “Teaching With Radio,” Instructor, 
LVII: 32, 82, February, 1948. The use of radio in 
elementary school with many practical suggestions. 

Seay, Maurice F., “School-Made Teaching Materials,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XLI: 25-27, February, 1948. Describes 
the use of local resources especially as carried out in 
the Sloan experiment in applied economics. 
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Book Reviews 








UniTeD STATES ARMY IN Wori”p War II. THE 
ArMy GROUND Forces. THE ORGANIZATION OF 
Grounp ComBaT Troops. By Kent Robert 
Greenfield, Robert R. Palmer, and Bell I. 
Wiley. Washington: Historical Division, De- 
partment of the Army, 1947. Pp. xvii, 540. 
$3.25. 

When World War II began there was no 
American military history of World War I to use 
as a record of experience in planning for a similar 
effort. That situation, among other factors, was 
responsible for a different attitude toward the 
history of World War II. Consequently, the Army 
has planned an extensive history of its part of the 
war, while the Navy is producing its history by 
somewhat less official means. 

The tentative plans of the Historical Division 
of the Department of the Army call for what may 
well become the greatest single historical project 
in our history. The ninety-nine volumes are ten- 
tatively scheduled to be distributed as follows: 

War Department 8 
Army Air Forces 

Army Ground Forces 

Army Service Forces 
European Theater of Operations 
War in the Mediterranean 
War in the Pacific 
China-Burma-India Theater 
Middle East Theater 
Defense of the Americas 
Technical Services 
Administrative Services 
Special Projects 


i<) oa 
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The initial volume published is the first one 
assigned to the Army Ground Forces. The 
authors are well-known historians, who before 
their World War II experience would hardly 
have thought of themselves as specialists in mili- 
tary history. The topics covered are the history of 
General Headquarters and its evolution into the 
Army Ground Forces, the mobilization of the 
ground army, the training of certain special units, 
the reorganization of ground units for combat, 
and the AGF’s role in redeployment. 

The volume is a most significant part of the 
administrative history of the Army Ground 
Forces. It includes highly important accounts of 
organizational changes. Although many of these 
involve bureaucratic conflict, the treatment is 





objective, and elaborate efforts have been made 
to get at the motives for important decisions. Not 
all that the reader wants to know is presented, 
but the other volumes in this group and those on 
the War Department should supply that. The 
reviewer has but one criticism of the volume. 

The topics included were not selected because 
of any logical or chronological relation. Those 
listed for inclusion in the next volume in the 
Army Ground Forces series, for instance, all pre- 
cede chronologically the last topic included here. 
While there may be compelling reasons for this, 
the resulting history lacks unity, a quality hard to 
secure at best in such a tremendous series, and 
consequently, it is less interesting reading. 

In a definite sense this volume is the account 
of the work of perhaps the least well known of 
our World War II military leaders, Lt. Gen. Les- 
ley J. McNair. His relentless drive to create 
armies which would be superior in combat to the 
enemy is made clear without resorting to biogra- 
phy or stopping to praise. It is to be hoped that 
the authors will eventually give us a full length 
biography of the distinguished general; he should 
be better known. 

The volume is not popular reading. Some of 
the later volumes may be useful for the high 
school library; this is too detailed and too techni- 
cal for the pupil. But the teacher will find much 
of interest and value in it. The way in which the 
military bureaucracy changed the organization of 
the Army to meet changing conditions deepens 
one’s understanding of democratic government 
and develops faith in the flexibility of American 
institutions. Not the least of the encouraging 
factors is the prompt presentation of an objective 
and realistic history of our errors and achieve- 
ments of the recent past. It is democracy and big 
government at its best. 

ELMER ELLIs 
University of Missouri 


THE EcONoMIC RIVALRY BETWEEN ST. Louis AND 
Cuicaco, 1850-1880. By Wyatt Winton Bel- 
cher. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Chicago and St. Louis fought a long, hard 
battle for the commercial dominance of the 
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an Educational 
Achievement 

OUR OWN 
UNITED STATES 


by 
John Van Duyn Southworth 







A new textbook in American History for Senior High 
School Students. 
We predict that it will become the leading textbook in 
its field, because: 
Its unique topical-chronological organization makes it 
easier to understa: 
Its lively, informal style will interest students. 
Its many teaching aids are specifically designed to 
lighten the load for both teacher and student. 
It ties up all hi with the present, and thus adds 
meaning to the subject. 
Its many unusual illustrations and maps add attrac- 
tiveness and tell their story 7 f 2 
It accomplishes its aim: to make American History 
more fun to study and teach, and more valuable 
when learned. 


Available about May 1, 1948. Well worth waiting for. 
Have you seen 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
FOR ALL HISTORY? 


Your History classroom deserves one. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








Middle West, but at least the National Council 
for the Social Studies can not be accused of par- 
tisanship. Last year’s meeting was at St. Louis and 
this year’s will be at Chicago—a proper sequence 
in view of the greater age of the Missouri 
metropolis. 

The height of the struggle between Chicago 
and St. Louis came in the years 1850 to 1880. At 
the beginning of the period St. Louis was clearly 
in the lead and inclined to look superciliously at 
the young upstart on Lake Michigan. By the end 
of the period Chicago had attained an apparently 
permanent dominance. 

Chicago’s victory, considered economically, was 
largely a victory of the railroad over the steam- 
boat. St. Louis dominated the upper Mississippi, 
together with such tributaries as the Missouri 
and the Illinois. It sponsored a fan of railroads, 
but its heart remained with the river. Chicago, 
on the other hand, placed less confidence in its 
water facilities and more in its railroads, which 
ultimately obtained the victory. 

Mr. Belcher presents clearly and well the geo- 
graphic and economic facts, but he also sees that 
neither city was so handicapped by nature that 
it could not have won the competition. The 
difference must, then, have involved the human 


factor in important fashion, and hence a compari- 
son is made of the populations, particularly of 
the outstanding civic leaders. The difficulties of 
any such comparison are obvious, but Mr. 
Belcher deserves great credit for having made 
the attempt. 

RoserT E, RIEGEL 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE WEsT. By Walter F. 
McCaleb. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. 
xiv, 336, $3.75. 

This book, in spite of its title, is not so much 
an account of the westward expansion of the 
United States as it is a detailed study of the settle- 
ment, growth, and annexation of Texas and of the 
issues between the United States and Mexico 
brought about by those developments. Dr. Mc- 
Caleb, who established his interest in the south- 
western area of the United States with his treatise 
on the Burr conspiracy, devotes most of the pres- 
ent work to happenings in that region. 

The first two chapters repeat rather familiar 
accounts of the Louisiana Purchase and the 
acquisition of Florida; two later chapters, “The 
Oregon Fiasco” and “New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia,” also relate activities other than those tak- 
ing place in Texas or Mexico. But even when 
considering Oregon or California, he is only 
demonstrating the effects that settling those ques- 
tions had on the Texas policies. The main story 
here is Texas history up to 1848. 

It has long been popular to be critical of the 
acquisition of the Southwest and to consider it as 
a shocking act of national larceny. The thesis of 
Dr. McCaleb’s book differs from the customary 
opinions. He does not consider expansion to the 
Pacific as being anything other than the inevita- 
ble growth of a young, ambitious country with an 
increasing population ardently seeking more and 
more land. This is Manifest Destiny, the strong- 
est motivating force in the rounding out of the 
continental area. Nor was Mexico itself without 
fault as unwise and corrupt politicians refused to 
uphold promises and act honestly. Moreover, 
when Texas became more than a problem be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, when it be- 
came a diplomatic question attracting the atten- 
tion of nations across the Atlantic, American 
policies were, of course, affected. Finally, Dr. 
McCaleb discounts the importance of slavery in 
the disputes over Texas. 

The study consists almost entirely of political, 
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e Consumer Education 
e Economic Citizenship 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, 

by Graham and Jones 

— Asimply written, vividly illustrated presen- 
tation of practical consumer principles. Sys- 
tematic program of teaching-learning aids in 
the text. 


Our Business Life, Fourth Edition, 
by Jones 

— An up-to-date portrayal of business and 
government functions and services that help 
people satisfy their economic wants and needs. 
Utilizes community resources. 


GREGG 
Chicago 3 


THE 
New York 16 





Investigate these Gregg texts in— 


PUBLISHING 
San Francisco 2 Boston 16 Dallas 1 


e@ Global Geography 
e@ Economic Geography 


Our Global World, 

by Hankins 

— A brief, pictorial treatment of geography 
from a world point of view. Designed for short 


courses in global geography or for units of 
work in regular social-studies courses. 


Influence of Geography on Our 
Economic Life, 
by Ridgley and Ekblaw 


— Shows how environmental factors, espe- 
cially climate, influence man’s economic status 
and activities in various regions. Optional 
workbook and objective tests available. 


COMPANY 
Torento5 London W.C.1 

















military, and diplomatic events. The author also 
carefully treats the personalities connected with 
these events. In addition to Santa Anna, the chief 
villain of the piece, he is critical of Generals 
Taylor and Scott whose indecisiveness prolonged 
the military conflict, and of Nicholas P. Trist, the 
most arrogant of all diplomatic representatives. 
The two chief executives, Tyler and Polk, on the 
other hand, are given much more creditable roles 
than is usual in the drama of this period. 

This is a temperate study of the frontier west of 
the Sabine. Most of the standard sources have 
been explored by the author, although he does 
not include mention of the recent research by 
J. W. Schmitz on Texas Statecraft, 1836-1845. 
Among the valuable sources that were used are a 
large number of accounts from the press on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. These add color and 
authenticity to the volume. 

WILLIAM G., TYRRELL 
Columbia University 


HISTORY OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. By Har- 
old E. Barto and Catherine Bullard. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1947. Pp. vi, 321. $2.00. 

Here is a compact, attractive, conventionally 


descriptive little text prepared for the required 
courses in history, government, industries, and 
resources in the state of Washington. 

The book is divided into six teaching units 
which include explorations, fur trading and early 
settlement, the Oregon Territory, the Washing- 
ton Territory, state history, the government, and, 
finally, a brief look into ““Washington’s To-mor- 
row.” The information included is remarkably 
complete for such a small volume. There are 
several interesting anecdotes, such as the pig 
and the potato patch in the San Juan boundary 
dispute, which enliven what would otherwise 
be a dull recitation of facts. Throughout the 
book the authors have included a plentiful sup- 
ply of interesting and helpful maps, charts, and 
pictures. There is a four-page bibliography which 
includes some good sources for supplementary 
reading. 

The bringing together of such a variety of facts 
in one small volume is undoubtedly of some 
value. However, I believe that several questions 
will come to the mind of the busy teacher who 
is asked to use this book. Where are the footnotes 
suggesting specific references to materials that are 
needed to supplement and clarify the sketchy and 
incomplete descriptive accounts? Where are the 
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teaching aids at the ends of chapters or teaching 
units? There are no questions to stimulate 
thought and discussion about meanings and re- 
lationships. There are no suggested activities. 
Students and teachers are left to their own re- 
sources. 

A final question relates to the excluding of all 
controversial material from the book. Is such a 
1947 text, which ignores the problem of conflict- 
ing human values, adequate for boys and girls 
who must learn to live in a world of crisis? For 
example, on page 304 the authors refer to the 
Olympic National Park as the “last wilderness” 
and remark that “the park is to be kept as primi- 
tive as possible.” Now there is human struggle in- 
volved in preserving this “last wilderness,” a 
struggle between individuals and groups with dif- 
fering sets of values. Students will not learn of 
this struggle from their study of this text. Nor 
will they learn of other conflicts involving con- 
servation of resources, settlement of labor dis- 
putes, equalization of educational opportunity, 
etc. 

There seems to be implicit in the presentation 
of information in this book the assumption that 
the school should provide a descriptive account 
of the heritage of the state, but that any responsi- 
bility for the evaluation of that heritage lies out- 
side the school. 

HoMER KNIGHT 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Tue ReEcorD OF AMERICAN DipLoMAcy: Docv- 
MENTS AND READINGS IN THE HIsTORY OF 
AMERICAN ForEIGN RELATIONS. Selected and 
edited by Ruhl J. Bartlett. New York: Knopf, 
1947. Pp. xvii, 730. $4.50. 

Foreign affairs are occupying the center of the 
stage as seldom before in our history. Young 
people in social studies classes all over the nation 
will be more ready than ever before for instruc- 
tion in the history of our relations with the rest 
of the world. On the college level this new inter- 
est will be evidenced in increased enrollments in 
classes in diplomatic history—a trend that has 
been noticeable since the end of the war. The 
secondary-school teacher will not find it quite so 
easy to take advantage of this increased interest 
unless he departs from the conventional textbook 
or course of study. A provocative suggestion was 
made by Miss Ross of the Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy at the December, 1946, meeting of the 


American Historical Association. Miss Ross told 
one of the group meetings that in her high school 
they had escaped the deadening repetition of 
American history by devoting much of the senior- 
high school course to a study of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations and to our nation’s diplomatic 
history. 

Ruhl J. Bartlett is professor of diplomatic 
history in the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts College. Author of John C. 
Frémont and the Republican Party and of The 
League to Enforce Peace, he has long occupied a 
distinguished position among our diplomatic 
historians. In The Record of American Diplo- 
macy he has brought together a selection of “key 
documents and other important sources which 
show the evolution of the foreign policy of the 
United States and the historical relations of this 
country with other nations.” The volume contains 
over 300 selections, usually arranged in chrono- 
logical order and drawn from treaties, pacts, diplo- 
matic dispatches, instructions, notes, speeches, de- 
bates, editorials and other sources. The book has 
35 chapters, a brief bibliography, and an index. 
Not all of the chapters are of equal length—for ex- 
ample, a chapter on the United Nations contains 
more than 60 pages, while the entire colonial 
period is summarized in one of fourteen. 

The contents of one chapter—that on “The 
Diplomacy of the Revolution”—will indicate the 
wide scope of the volume. This chapter opens 
with the instructions to Silas Deane from the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Then follow the Treaty Plan 
of 1776, the official French reasons for making 
an alliance with the new nation, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s attitude toward conciliation with England, 
the texts of the two treaties between France and 
the United States, Count de Vergennes’ instruc- 
tions to the first French ambassador to our 
country, the instructions of Congress to John 
Adams before he sailed for Europe in the fall of 
1780, and Franklin’s suggestions to Richard Os- 
wald in the spring of 1782 regarding possible 
peace terms. There are seven other items of 
similar nature in this chapter. 

The editing is unobtrusive and scholarly. Each 
chapter has a short introduction, and there are 
brief footnote comments on each selection. The 
volume is remarkably complete. Students of 
diplomatic history may regret an omission here 
or an inclusion there, but such is inevitable in 
the case of any selection. It tells the story of the 
development and growth of a foreign policy and 
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for 


CITIZENSHIP 


This Civics for Young Citizens treats the 
learner as a responsible member of the 
community, gives him constant guidance in 
functioning as an intelligent apprentice 
citizen mow. A vigorous program of activi- 
ties, closely geared to the unit-themes, pro- 
vides opportunities for every student to 
learn by doing things that both young 
quenens people and their teachers 
* “Ne and parents consider worth 
doing. 
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of the final recognition—in the last document, 
the Truman Doctrine—that a policy of isolation 
and separation from the rest of the world is no 
longer possible. This reviewer knows of no com- 
parable work, and believes that this is a volume 
that should be available to every teacher of 
American history above the junior-high school 
level. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Cortland State Teachers College 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN RUSH. 
Dagobert D. Runes, Editor. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1947. Pp. ix, 433. $5.00. 
The subtitle of a standard biography some 

years ago referred to Benjamin Franklin as the 

first civilized American—the first American to 
utilize leisure in significant creative contribution 
to arts, letters, and sciences. Forty years Franklin’s 
junior was Benjamin Rush, another claimant for 
honors in some degree within the same field. He 
was unquestionably a lesser light by almost any 
standard, but still he was a man who deserves 
more recognition than he has had from his 





American posterity. Many students of American 
social history could identify Rush no further than 
as a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and as a physician-scientist whose name has been 
honored in medical college circles. 

The fact is that Rush was an _ energetic 
champion of the spirit of the Enlightenment, and 
he applied this spirit with some courage to the 
American scene of his day. His writings are vigor- 
ous, critical, and above all humane. His style is 
like Franklin’s in many ways, though possibly 
somewhat less gentle and conciliatory. There is 
the same quality of pedanticism in them—the 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly of the teacher’s expo- 
sition. Like Franklin, also, Rush takes no really 
extreme positions. His idealism is always tem- 
pered to the practical next step. One would go 
less hopefully to him for a reasoned philosophical 
position than for a sermon, or a bill of particu- 
lars. Runes says he had an “uncompromising 
revolutionary spirit” and compares him to his 
friend, Thomas Paine. In the matter of the move- 
ment for independence from Britain, no doubt 
this is true, but as a general description it is most 
inaccurate. Rush agreed fundamentally with the 
constitutional plan as it emerged in this country, 
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approving a system of checks and balances, of 
republican democracy, of bicameralism. He was 
more akin to John Adams, whom he admired, 
than to Paine, to whom he nevertheless gave 
warm support in 1776. These specific political 
mechanisms, above, were directly approved by 
Rush, and they were just as directly disapproved 
by Paine. 

If Rush has the practicality of a Franklin, he 
has the impulses of an Emerson. He appeals to 
men to realize their potentials, to strain to over- 
come prejudice, and to recognize their capacity 
for abusing each other. He would educate, he 
would Americanize, he would promote Christian 
piety, he would teach the practical arts, he would 
build strong bodies, he would eschew the cancer 
of human bondage—and so he would progress. 
He had a conscience, a hope, and a program. He 
does not let us see the bedrock of any systematic 
philosophy. 

He is, nonetheless, an effective spokesman and 
an early example of the cultivated gentleman 
whose concept of service went further than a 
career of self-improvement. What he said was not 
always popular and he was accounted a “radical” 
by such as Alexander Hamilton. Apart from his 
historical role, his writings are excellent docu- 
ments from which to get more insight into the 
America of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

It is a real service, therefore, to have this 
volume provide an easily accessible introduction 
to his writings. Except for a five-page introduc- 
tion by the editor and some bibliographical ma- 
terials in conclusion, the volume is exclusively 
from the pen of Rush himself. The 29 selections 
which have been presented include approxi- 
mately half of the titles of his known works. 
Since a large proportion of his writing was in the 
field of medicine, it is obvious that Runes has 
given us a generous sampling of those papers 
which dealt primarily with the non-technical, 
immediately social, concerns. The editor has 
grouped his choices as follows: seven on views 
about government, five on education, nine on 
natural and medical sciences, and eight on miscel- 
laneous topics which range from a “Sermon on 
Exercise” to “The Influence of the American 
Revolution.” 

Joun C. PAYNE 
New York University 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By John 
H. Ferguson and Dean E. McHenry. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. Pp. viii, 818. $3.75. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. By John 
H. Ferguson and Dean E. McHenry. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. Pp. viii, 972. $4.50. 
Ferguson and McHenry have made an out- 

standing contribution to the list of texts for the 

undergraduate course in American government. 

It will be exceedingly difficult for other writers to 

offer them competition. 

From the point of view of format and that 
elusive thing termed “teachability,” there are 
some unique features. Outstanding is the list of 
visual aids contained in an appendix. College 
instructors will be surprised at the quantity of 
films that may be obtained to supplement the 
usual procedures of basic text and collateral read- 
ings. Another commendable feature is the ex- 
tensive use of graphs, pictographs, and cartoons 
to elucidate textual discussion. At numerous 
places one finds factual information set forth in 
tabular form. A case in point is the summary of 
three reports dealing with reforms in Congress. 
These study aids have not resulted in the much 
criticized “sugar-coating,” but are part and par- 
cel of the sound scholarship that prevails. 

The first chapter, “Government in Modern 
Society,” explains briefly a number of funda- 
mental concepts in political science. Whereas one 
may question the relevance of some of this ma- 
terial, it must be remembered that many of our 
undergraduates take no work in political science 
other than American government. 

The chapter on public opinion and pressure 
groups is a valuable feature. The performance 
and significance of public opinion polls during 
recent presidential campaigns is explored at 
length. Pertinent also is the portion devoted to 
the role of channels of communication in the 
process of government. The material relative to 
pressure groups could be rounded out by giving 
more attention to the integration of the work of 
the lobbyist with the molding of public opinion 
at the grass roots. 

The chapters on Congress, the president, and 
the federal judiciary follow the traditional 
pattern. An excellent device is to be found in the 
way in which the authors have solved the peren- 
nial problem of describing the organization, 
powers, and operation of the executive branch of 
the national government. Four brief chapters 
summarize what are termed “Federal Powers.” 
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The details are then considered in seventeen 
chapters in a section headed “Federal Administra- 
tive Organization and Functions.” At first glance 
this may seem to result in too much overlapping. 
Actually the procedure is desirable because it 
gives the student an overview of the entire field 
of federal functions before plunging him into the 
inevitable mass of minutiae. 

The two texts are identical except that the 
second contains sections on state and local gov- 
ernment. The proportion given over to them is 
about the same as that found in other texts. The 
chapters are concise and the facts they contain are 
supplemented with excellent brief discussions of 
current problems; such as, for example, service 
levels. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
authors did not add to the unique characteristics 
of this text by paring down the material on the 
national government and presenting more on 
those levels of government with which the citizen 
has his closest contacts and at which he is most 
likely to serve the community as an office holder. 

ERNEST R. DALTON 


Centenary Junior College 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 


AMERICAN RADICALISM, 1865-1901: Essays AND 
DocuMEnTs. By Chester McArthur Destler. 
New London, Connecticut: Connecticut Col- 
lege, 1946. Pp. xii, 276. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$2.50. 

THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT OF 1924. By Ken- 
neth Campbell MacKay. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 298. $3.75. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’s AMERICA. By Walter 
Johnson. New York: Henry Holt, 1947. Pp. 
621. $5.00. 


These three books, unlike in form and com- 
position, lend themselves to a composite review 
because of a common concern with elements of 
political dissent in recent American history. In a 
time when the domestic political trend is so clear- 
ly toward conservatism and reaction, it is espe- 
cially important to analyze the historical roots of 
the great liberal tradition in American life. These 
books contribute to the analysis and understand- 
ing of that tradition. 

It is implicit in Destler’s book that there is not 
only a tradition of radicalism in American his- 
tory, but that from the Enlightenment, through 
Jefferson and Jackson, Populism and Progres- 
sivism, New Freedom and New Deal, democracy 
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has been a radical creed. Billington, Loewenberg, 
and Brockunier in the “Foreword” to a recent 
book assert, ““The historian is and must be today 
above all a social scientist with a public responsi- 
bility.” It is good to see an increasing number 
of historical works which by conscious reference 
to a democratic bias affirm this public responsi- 
bility. 

American Radicalism seeks first to find the re- 
lationships between Western agrarianism and ur- 
ban radicalism; secondly, it seeks to analyze the 
outcome of this contact in political social 
thought; and thirdly, it presents a “demonstra- 
tion of the identity of these concepts with those 
of the contributing radical and liberal move- 
ments” (p. 3). The organizational effect of Dest- 
ler’s work is that of a literary potpourri. It does 
not read evenly or always well. The initial essay, 
“Western Radicalism, 1865-1901: Concepts and 
Origins,” is an interpretative gem. Releasing 
Populism from a Turnerian strait-jacket, Destler 
traces its origins in political and social ideas, re- 
lates it to rural and urban dissent, finds relevant 
material in Greenbackism, anti-monopolism, 
tariff reform, and trade unionism. Springing from 
diverse, sometimes contradictory origins, Popu- 


lism is presented as a full political system. Says 
Destler, ““The Populist demand for an effective, 
but restricted, democratic collectivism had been 
the American counterpart of the ‘new liberalism’ 
in Great Britain that had arisen under the stimu- 
lus of Irish land reform agitation, Henry George, 
and Socialism, in response to the problems of an 
even more mature industrialism” (pp. 30-31). 

Historical scholars will find especially interest- 
ing material in Chapter VII, “Wealth Against 
Commonwealth, 1894 and 1944,” in which Dest- 
ler effectively challenges Allan Nevins’ critical 
views on the work of Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
Aside from the intrinsic merit of its content, the 
chapter is a fascinating study in historical method 
and scholarly debate. The reader should have his 
judgment piqued sufficiently to investigate the is- 
sue further. 

MacKay, like Destler, looks upon the insurgent 
element in American politics as a continuing 
thing. “Too many historians,” he charges, “look 
upon the progressive movement in American 
politics as a variable, fluctuating erratically from 
election to election, spasmodically reaching for 
office. We would more securely approximate the 
truth by conceiving of it as a constant .. .” (p. 
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13). MacKay sketches a sensible background for 
understanding the emergence of formal third 
party action in 1924. In Chapter II, “Retreating 
to Normalcy,” he recapitulates the amazing gov- 
ernmental philosophy of the Harding regime 
whose principal components were cynicism and 
conservatism. Chapter III, “The Land of Lost 
Content,” demonstrates the factor of rural dis- 
content without which liberal movements can 
achieve nothing in American politics. In view of 
contemporary political events it is interesting to 
note the tactics of the communists in attempting 
the capture of the Progressive movement of 1924. 
That they were outmaneuvered was due in no 
small wise to the political “savvy” and sophistica- 
tion of Robert La Follette himself, who wrote 
in that campaign year: ‘““To pretend that the com- 
munists can work with the progressives who be- 
lieve in democracy is deliberately to deceive the 
public. The communists are antagonistic to the 
progressive cause and their only purpose in join- 
ing such a movement is to disrupt it” (p. 87). 
MacKay’s analysis of the outcome of the election 
of 1924 is a display of competent scholarly judg- 
ment. Finding La Follette’s strength largely sec- 
tional within the West and Midwest, he con- 
cludes that “it is evident that the old spirit of 
Populism and political rebellion was not dead” 
(p. 229). He also forthrightly asserts the relation- 
ship between 1924 and 1932-1936, and avers that 
“the overwhelming support which Roosevelt re- 
ceived from farmers and workers, in 1932 and 
1936, proves that these groups will unite when a 
coherent program appealing to both of them is 
presented and when the leadership is adequate” 
(p. 260). The appendices and bibliography are 
useful. (Incidentally, the famous British anti- 
labor decision is referred to as the “Taft-Vale” 
decision on page 27 in MacKay. The error is 
easily understood and readily forgiven.) 
William Allen White’s America undoubtedly 
has the greatest reading appeal of any of these 
works. Teachers and students alike will find it 
good reading. It has special value as biography, 
however, for the subject is presented in constant 
reference to the political and economic back- 
ground of the period. The lovable, sometimes 
paradoxical, Kansas editor is studied with warm 
understanding and objective scholarly reserve. 
Readers will sense the growth of Bill White from 
a provincial, narrow party “regular” to a dy- 
namic world citizen and progressive American. 
Johnson sees White as a rather representative 
middle-class American, somewhat ahead of the 
opinions of his class—but not so very far ahead. 
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White's strong admiration for and friendship with 
Theodore Roosevelt reveals much of the man. 
Both White and Roosevelt were at their best in 
the Bull Moose insurgency. White was not always 
at one with Kansas, however. He was more pro- 
labor than many of his neighbors and political 
friends; he was courageously vocal against the Ku 
Klux Klan when silence was an easier course; 
he was well ahead of his section in moving away 
from isolationism prior to World War II. 

Walter Johnson’s historical point of view is 
equally as interesting as the subject of the book. 
Because the facts dictate the conclusion, he de- 
picts the Republican party as consistently domi- 
nated by the monopolistic and plutocratic inter- 
ests; his real heroes are Bryan and Franklin 
Roosevelt. There is much told of William Allen 
White in this book; there is also much of true in- 
sight into the long continuing struggle of the 
“People against the Interests.” 

For teachers of American history and Problems 
of Democracy all of these books have real value. 
William Allen White’s America is a splendid 
book for students; they can also utilize The Pro- 
gressive Movement of 1924. Destler’s book is for 
advanced students and teachers only. Together, 
these studies help to document a valuable lesson 
for our time. In a time when many pressures, 
stemming largely from thinking dominated by 
purse and status, would reduce democracy to the 
status of an “ism” (and a rather conservative 
“ism” at that), it is well to re-study the American 
tradition to see that democratic radicalism is as- 
sociated in the history of American social thought 
with the most honored ideas of the Republic. It 
has stood for the extension and protection of 
popular rights; it has urged conservation and 
stewardship of resources against the exploiters 
and despoilers of the national domain; it has 
insisted on the dangerous implications of the con- 


tinuing trends toward concentration of wealth 
and economic power; it has given its first con- 
cern to the welfare of the people; above all, it has 
stood for confidence in the thinking intelligence 
as a problem-solving resource as against the con- 
ditioned reflexes of purse and status. 
RYLAND CRARY 

Columbia University 
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